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EL :x01c efforts to save the conservation movement in the 
United States from complete breakdown have been put forth 
during the past month. They have included 
attempts to obtain from the State Legislatures 
of Texas and Oklahoma a revision of existing 
statutes which would make possible the en- 
forcement of effective proration regulations. A special com- 
mittee of the American Petroleum Institute, including executives 
of several of the largest oil companies in the country, visited the 
two states and in conference with local oil associations and repre- 
sentatives of the law making bodies endeavored to arrive at a 
basis for practical cooperation. President Roosevelt himself, 
through his Secretary of the Interior, took a hand in the matter by 
summoning to Washington the governors of the principal oil-pro- 
ducing states with a view to arriving at some form of agreement 
that would prevent destruction of values through overproduction. 

As yet it is impossible to say whether or not success will follow 
any or all of these activities. Prospects for the enactment of 
stronger state laws seem to be favorable but much of their effec- 
tiveness will depend upon the methods of administration. The 
actual situation in recent weeks, particularly in Texas, has been 
well-nigh chaotic with hundreds of wells running practically 
wide open in defiance of regulations. If the states—-and speci- 
fically the State of Texas—-will not put their houses in order it is 
possible that the President may take more positive steps to deal 
with the situation. State authorities in Texas are quick to 
resent anything that can be construed as interference with their 
internal affairs by outside interests but thus far they have dis- 
played a complete lack of ability to protect their own oil pro- 
ducers and land owners and a general disregard of the welfare of 
the petroleum industry as a whole. A continuance of its 
present attitude may force to a decision the question whether one 
state can be permitted to prevent forty-seven others from con- 
ducting business in an orderly manner. 

While the Federal Government cannot interfere with produc- 
tion within a state it can regulate the movement of oil in inter- 
state commerce. Texas would not continue long to produce oil 
in disregard of the interests of the rest of the country if its output 
were denied access to outside markets. In the present mood of 
the public strong action by Washington to deal with the oil 
industry’s emergency would meet general support and it may 
be that this will prove the only practicable means of defending 
the public interest. 


Texas May 
Force Federal 
Action 


I. A DECISION that may prove to be of great importance in 
the development of governmental policy affecting business the 
Supreme Court of the United States early in 

A New Rule March, in the Appalachian Coals case, upheld 

for Business the validity of a cooperative agency acting as 

the sales representative for a group of com- 
peting units in a single industry. While the existence of such an 
agency naturally involves the maintenance of a common price 
the Court holds that this does not constitute restraint of trade so 
long as there remain outside the group units of sufficient size and 
strength to insure the continuance of competitive conditions. 
In the past it has been held that any combination involving 
explicit or implied agreement as to price was contrary to law. 
Two or more companies could unite in a single corporation but 
they could not arrive at an understanding regarding the market- 
ing of their products while retaining their separate corporate 
entities. 

‘*A cooperative enterprise, otherwise free from objection which 
carries with it no monopolistic menace,”’ declared the Court, ‘‘is 
not to be condemned as an undue restraint merely because it may 
effect a change in market conditions, where the change would be 
in mitigation of recognized evils and would not impair, but rather 
foster, fair competitive opportunities. . . . The fact that the 
correction of abuses may tend to stabilize a business, or to pro- 
duce fairer price levels, does not mean that the abuses should go 
uncorrected or that cooperative endeavor to correct them neces- 
sarily constitutes an unreasonable restraint of trade.” 

The application of this decision to the oil industry is obvious. 
Certainly there are abundant evils in the marketing branch of 
the industry and if a group of coal producers can combine forces 
and conduct their sales operations in such a way as to give each a 
proportionate share of the available business there is no reason 
why sellers of motor fuel and lubricants may not do the same 

Conditions at the moment may not be propitious to the appli- 
cation of this new rule of reason to the petroleum industry. It 
is probable in fact that other lines of business will prefer to wait 
and observe the actual working of the coal companies’ enterprise 
before embarking on a similar course. If its operations are suc- 
cessful, however, it is well within the range of possibility that in 
future oil companies may find a practical way opened before them 
to avoid much wasteful duplication of effort and equipment and 
the ruinous struggle to capture gallonage from one another that 
now characterize the marketing of petroleum products. 
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Because of his patience the ox for centuries past has been 
symbolized as a burden bearer but small honor has it brought 
him. In modern days something of the same 
Heaping Up doubtful distinction has been achieved by the 
the Tax Load motorist and by the petroleum industry whose 
chief mission is to serve his needs. No sooner 
did the motor car begin to come into general use than it at- 
tracted the interest of those who exercise taxing powers and who 
are ever on the alert for new means of obtaining revenue. So 
assiduous have been their attentions that within the space of a 
few years the motor vehicle itself, the privilege of owning and 
operating it, its fuel and its lubricant, all were required to pay 
tribute to local, state and national! governments. 

In practically every country where motor transport is ex- 
tensively employed the moderate taxes at first imposed have been 
raised higher and higher until, in many cases, they seriously 
restrict the ownership and use of motor vehicles. In the United 
States the multiplicity of governmental bodies which have as- 
sumed the privilege of levying charges upon the motor industry 
has added to the weight of the combined burden until it threatens 
to become unbearable. Yet only now is the motoring public 
beginning to raise its voice in protest. 

Under pressure of ever mounting revenue needs many of the 
states have departed from their original policy and are utilizing 
funds obtained from motor fuel taxation not merely for road 
building but for many other unrelated purposes. Municipalities 
in many parts of the country are tapping this prolific source of tax 
income and within the past year the national government has 
dipped its fingers into the same dish with a tax on gasoline in 
addition to the charges levied by states and city governments. 

In the year 1932 motor cars and motor fuel provided 40 per- 
cent of all state revenue derived from taxation. It is estimated 
that the annual tax paid by the motor vehicle owner was $45 
per capita. Taxes on motor fuel alone amounted to over 
$609,000,000. Rates in various localities vary from one cent to 
seven cents per gallon and the average is over five cents or more 
than 100 percent of the wholesale price of the commodity itself. 
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4 

§ :x10us aspects of this situation are that not only is an 
inequitable load of taxation, altogether out of proportion to that 
laid on other lines of industry, applied to pe- 
troleum products but that rates have been made 
so high in many places that they actually have 
owe? diminished returns by discouraging consump- 
tion. Wholly unjustifiable employment of the taxing power is 
illustrated by recent legislation imposing heavy charges upon 
motor trucks, not for purposes of revenue but in order to restrict 
their use for the supposed benefit of the railways. Another 
effort in the same direction has made its appearance recently in 
bills introduced in State Legislatures and in Congress requiring 
the admixture of alcohol in motor fuel and heavily taxing gaso- 
line not so treated. The purpose of these measures is to force 
the use of a less economical fuel at the expense of petrol. 


Inequitable 
Use of 


Taxing P 
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Or: OF THE tax reforms urgently needed in the United 
States is the establishment of a definite line of division between 
state and federal measures of taxation. The 
petroleum trade is one of the chief sufferers 
from the lack of such a division of powers since 
its products are subjected to double and, in 
some cases, to triple taxation. President Hoover stressed the 
importance of this subject in addressing a group of state execu- 
tives in Washington a few months ago and President Roosevelt 


One Needed 
Tax Reform 


also has directed attention to it in several of his public utterances. 

To a certain extent such a separation was made when the 
federal Constitution was adopted. State authorities cannot levy 
duties on imports, this function being reserved to the national 
government. By tacit agreement, furthermore, there was for 
many years a relinquishment to state and local governments of 
certain sources of revenue while other fields were left to the sole 
occupancy of the national authorities. In the period since the 
world war these distinctions have been broken down as the in- 
come demands of the various governmental organizations have 
rapidly increased. Within the past two or three years lines of 
demarcation have almost completely disappeared in the scramble 
to sustain falling revenues by imposing new and drastic forms of 
taxation on everything that seemed capable of yielding a return. 
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I, THE United Kingdom as well as in the United States the 
heavy taxation of motor fuel exercises an unfavorable influence 
upon various industrial operations as well as 
upon the petroleum industry itself. Address- 
ing the shareholders of the London General 
Omnibus Company Ltd. at the recent annual 
meeting Lord Ashfield said that the company had paid during 
the year in vehicle duties and petrol taxes no less than £1,745,000, 
equivalent to 1.85d per mile run. The so-called emergency 
charge of 2d per gallon added to the petrol tax in 1931, he 
pointed out, had cost the company during the past year £315,000. 
Payment of taxes had absorbed the income from the transporta- 
tion of 234,000,000 passengers and had consumed the whole of 
the earnings for seven weeks of the year. London transport 
service, Lord Ashfield declared, could not remain solvent unless 
freed from the weight of taxation now carried and he pointed out 
that the tax was inequitable in that it provided a sum greater 
than was needed for road maintenance and so contributed to the 
general fund. 


Britain’s 
Heavy 
Petrol Tax 
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Buar SOVIET oil exports will continue to expand regardless 
of internal difficulties and demands is a fair summation of the 
article by the chief of the Soyousnefteexport 
Soviet Policy which appears on other pages of this issue. 
in Oil Export That difficulties have been encountered he 
frankly admits. It is no secret that serious 
delays have occurred in the past few months in making deliveries 
of kerosene and other products required by existing contracts. 
Recent issues of Soviet publications call attention to the lack of 
motor fuel and lubricants needed for the operation of agricultural 
machinery during the season of spring sowings. It is evident 
that a major problem of the Soviet oil administration for a long 
time to come will be to meet the domestic demand created by 
the growing industrialization of Russia without sacrificing the 
position held by the petroleum industry in export trade. In 
view of the strong emphasis being placed upon the increase of 
agricultural and factory output it seems quite unlikely that the 
former objective will be sacrificed for the latter. 

At the same time Mr. Riabovol’s statement in regard to ex- 
ports must be accepted as a declaration of official policy and the 
logical conclusion to be drawn from it is that a decided speeding 
up of activities all along the line—in production, refining and 
transport—is contemplated. Undoubtedly the present pro- 
nouncement is designed to remove any impression that may 
exist that Soviet oil may be disregarded as an important factor 
in international trade. Possibly there is an implied suggestion 
that in any attempts at international stabilization the Soviet 
organization must be considered and consulted. 
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Oil Industry’s Crushing Burden 


of Taxation 


Through Motor Fuel, Registration and Other 


Imposts American Motorists Provide 40 Percent 


of All State Tax Revenue—Excessive Taxes Oper- 


ate in Many Ways to Injure Petroleum Industry. 


Prox THE time when motor vehicles 
began to come into general use they have 
been subjected to special taxation in 
practically all countries. Taxation of 
motor fuel is a later development. Inthe 
United States, for example, although 
federal taxation of gasoline was proposed 
in a bill introduced in the Congress in 
1915, the first levy of this kind was made 
by the State of Oregon in 1919 for the up- 
keep and betterment of highways. 

The tax became immediately popular 
with state legislators. Within two years 
it had been adopted by 16 states. By 
1925 the number had risen to 45 and from 
1929 on taxes on motor fuel were being 
collected in every state in the Union. 
One reason for the rapid spread of this 
form of taxation was that it was wel- 
comed by the motorists who paid the tax. 
The revenue obtained was applied to the 
construction and maintenance of improved 
highways and since there was urgent need 
of better roads in all parts of the country 
the owners of motor cars, with few excep- 
tions, were willing to pay for these im- 
provements. 

Within the past few years, however, 
certain trends have developed in connec- 
tion with motor fuel taxation that have 
chilled the earlier enthusiasm of the motor- 
ing public and have made the tax itself a 
burden of onerous proportions to the 
petroleum industry. The first of these 
movements has been a rapid increase in 
the tax rates; another has been the diver- 
sion of tax funds from their original ob- 
jective to various other purposes; a third 
has been the imposition of a motor fuel 
tax by the Federal Government and in 
some cases by counties and municipalities, 
resulting in double and triple taxation and 
greatly increasing the load on the individ- 
ual motorist. The average state tax, 
which was 1.87 cents per gallon in 1923, 
has risen to 4.16 cents per gallon in 1933. 
The federal tax of one cent applies in all 
parts of the country so that the rates paid 
by motorists in various states range from 3 
to 8 cents per gallon. In certain localities 
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in Alabama both county and city taxes are 
levied on gasoline so that in these places 
the motorist is required to pay four sepa- 
rate taxes on the fuel for his car: national, 
state, county and municipal, the total of 
these levies mounting as high as 12 cents. 

The motor fuel tax is a manufacturer’s 
sales tax. The guiding principle in such 
taxation usually is to make the rate low, 
seldom morethan3 percent, so that the bur- 
den on the individual rate payer is light. 
In the case of petrol, however, the average 
rate is 100 percent of the wholesale value 
of the commodity while in some few parts 
of the country the combined taxes amount 
to more than 200 percent of the wholesale 
market price of the gasoline itself. 

Imposition of an unreasonably high 
rate of taxation on motor fuel has two re- 
sults that are injurious to the petroleum 
industry. One is that when the tax rises 
above a certain level it decreases the 
volume of consumption and the other is 
that it provides an incentive to wide- 
spread evasion of the tax. 

While the consumption of motor fuel in 
the United States during 1932 was about 
seven percent less than in the year preced- 
ing, an analysis of the changes that have 
taken place in various states shows that 
the decline was most pronounced in those 
states having the highest tax rates. While 
the falling off in demand in states having a 
tax rate of five cents per gallon or more 
was 10.5 percent it was only 5.2 percent in 
states where the tax was three cents per 
gallon and only four percent where a two- 
cent levy prevailed. 

Along with the rise in the motor fuel tax 
has gone an increase in other taxes apply- 
ing to the automotive and petroleum 
industries and various new means of ex- 
tracting public revenue have been dis- 
covered. At the present time motor taxes 
in the United States amount to more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year or 10 percent of all 
federal, state and local revenues. In the 
provision of state income the proportion 
is much higher averaging close to 40 per- 
cent of the total revenue and in some cases 


providing more than half the amount of 
all state collections from taxes. 

Since the families owning motor cars 
constitute at most no more than 25 per- 
cent of the population of the country and 
since they are subject to all the other 
taxes imposed by local, state and national 
governments the placing on this one class 
of an additional load of over a thousand 
million dollars yearly constitutes a burden 
hard to be borne. The sharp decline in 
motor car registrations and the failure to 


Percent of State Taxes Paid by Motorists in 


1932 
Motor Vehicle 
State Gas Tax and Other Total 
Kentucky ; - 33 14 47 
Georgia , 43 13 56 
Florida 48 17 65 
West Virginia 28 23 51 
Maryland 31 13 44 
N. Carolina 37 13 50 
S. Carolina 27 14 41 
Pennsylvania 21 23 44 


replace worn out cars with new purchases 
which has caused so much concern in the 
automotive industry during the past year 
or more is attributed in part to decreased 
purchasing power on the part of the gen- 
eral public but in considerable degree is 
due also to the cost of maintaining and 
operating motor vehicles in consequence 
of the heavy taxation imposed. During 
1931 the number of motor cars of all kinds 
in operation in the United States decreased 
by nearly 1,000,000 units while in 1932 
the decline was almost double that figure. 
At the present time it is estimated that 
the number of motor cars being scrapped 
or laid up is 200,000 monthly in excess of 
the number of new cars being put into 
service. 

Continuation for any considerable pe- 


Decline in Motor Fuel Consumption in 


Relation to Tax Rate 


Decline in Decline in 


No. of Tax Rate motor fuel motor car 
States in —cents consump- registra- 
group per gal. tion 1931 to tions 1931Lto cars, 1931 to 
1932 1932 
(percent) (percent) 
2 7 12.7 12.9 
6 6 11.3 12.6 
8 5 8.9 2.9 
17 4 9.1 8 
12 3 5.2 5.5 
4 2 S. 3.6 
Average 4.16 7 6.6 


Numerical lists of states includes also the District of Columbia 
Figures prepared by the American Petroleum Institute 
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Decline in 


sales of new 


1932 
(percent) 
16.3 
43.9 

46 

43.4 
11.8 
39.5 


412.6 








riod of time of contraction in the use of 
motor cars at this rate is bound to have a 
serious effect on the volume of motor fuel 
sales. While the falling off in consump- 
tion in 1932 was less than had been esti- 
mated in many quarters the rate of 
abandonment of cars must be expected to 
grow progressively as the length of their 
period in service increases. Likewise the 
influence of heavy taxation in encouraging 
disuse becomes greater as the efficiency of 
the vehicle itself declines. One of the 
graphs accompanying this article shows 
the growth that has taken place during 
the past 15 years in the amount paid 
yearly per vehicle in the form of taxes. 
It should be noted, however, that this 
takes into account only fuel and registra- 
tion taxes. Including other forms of 
taxation borne by the motorists the an- 
nual contribution per vehicle to various 
tax funds amounts to an average of $45 or 
more. 

High taxes on motor fuel contribute 
directly to tax evasion. Since these 
taxes are levied for the most part by the 
various states and since state authorities 
cannot follow products beyond their own 
boundaries a large and well organized 
business has grown up in smuggling gaso- 
line across state lines and selling it with- 
out payment of the prescribed tax. In 
some sections of the country it has been 
estimated, this method of tax evasion has 
applied to as much as 20 percent of all 
motor fuel marketed. The effect on tax 
revenues is obvious. Lower rates uni- 
formly enforced would yield equal or 
larger returns than those now obtained. 


Sources of total motor vehicle 
tax revenue; note steady in- 
crease in gasoline tax revenue. 


The effect on the petroleum industry is 
even more serious. Gasoline which pays 
no tax can be and is sold below the price 
which law abiding dealers must obtain in 
order to live. Consequently those who 
conform to the law must see their trade 
pass to the tax evaders or must sell at a 
loss in order to hold their business. 

So menacing has this evil become that 
the oil industry, through the American 
Petroleum Institute, has instituted and is 
carrying on a vigorous campaign to end 
tax evasion—perhaps the only case in 
which an industry has expended time, 
effort and money to enforce laws directed 
against its own products. 

Careful analysis has shown that a tax of 
two cents a gallon on motor fuel would 
discourage tax evasion because the margin 
would be too small to give a profit to the 
evaders. It would provide revenue ade- 
quate for the purposes to which such taxes 
may be legitimately applied and while it 
would still represent 15 to 20 percent of 
the retail price of gasoline it would not 
seriously discourage the use of motor fuel. 

In most of the states in which ex- 
tremely high taxes have been levied on 
motor fuel the purpose has been to 
provide funds for objects other than high- 
way construction and maintenance. 

The growing tendency to place these 
diverse burdens on the shoulders of the 
motorist has led to a revolt which has 
become sufficiently strong within the past 
year to check several proposed advances 
in state tax rates in instances where the 
voters have had an opportunity to pass on 
the matter. 

One particularly invidious form of at- 
tack launched against the automotive in- 
dustry during the past year has been the 
use of the taxing power of the state to 
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penalize motor transport for the benefit of 
competing industries. Proceeding from 
the incorrect thesis that the loss of freight 
and passenger traffic experienced by the 
railways was due largely to the growth in 
the use of motor trucks and buses certain 
states have enacted laws which impose a 
mileage tax on trucks and limit their size 
and the weight of the load they are per- 
mitted to carry. Similar measures are 
under consideration by a number of state 
legislatures at the present time. 

In the attempt to justify legislation of 
this sort the claim has been set up that 
motor vehicles have not contributed their 
fair share to the cost of building and 
maintaining state highways. This claim, 
however, does not withstand the test of 
examination. In the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, which may be taken as a represent- 
ative commonwealth, an exhaustive study 
of the cost of highway improvements since 
the present road system of the state was 
inaugurated has been prepared by the 
Highway Users’ Conference. 

A summary of receipts and expendi- 
tures derived from this survey is given 
in the accompanying table. 


Receipts and Expenditures for Pennsylvania 


Highways 
License fees (1906 to May 31, 1932)... .. $307,118,180 
Gasoline tax (1921 to May 31, 1932)..... 186,339,969 


Bond issues (now being retired out of 


funds collected for motor vehicles). . . 100,000,000 
Total amount from motorists........ $593,458,149 
Received from U. S. Government (1918 
DN Kn coca bieees cesaee ash eaenee 55,564,849 
INS 6.5. adic ccc a akan den eae $649,022,998 
Total expenditure on State Highway 
System (1911 to May 31, 1932)........ $590,657,639 
I. nak nad 5 es masa $58,365,359 
*Represents advances to counties, redemption of bonds, cash on 


hand, etc. of which approximately $33,881,729 of gasoline funds 
has been returned to the counties and spent on highways. 
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Comparison of total motor 
vehicle taxes, gasoline taxes 
and tax paid by railroads. 


Treating road work as an investment it 
is found that the state has built its high- 
way system, has had the use of it and still 
owns it with an actual equity of $308,- 
846,544 after a liberal allowance for 
depreciation. 

On the basis of current operation the 
same study shows that the state is deriv- 
ing a profit or surplus from its motor and 
motor fuel taxation. Income and operat- 
ing costs for the fiscal year June 1, 1932-— 
May 31, 1933, based on 1931 receipts are 
computed in the accompanying table. 


Income and Operating Costs Pennsylvania 
Highways Fiscal Year 1932-1933 
INCOME 
Revenue from motor licenses, inciden- 
tal fees and gasoline tax............ 
OPERATING COSTS: 
Road maintenance, repairs, 
etc. 16,700 miles at $1000 
per mile 


$63,800,000 


asee ease $16,700,000 
Administrative and engi- 
neering expense—High- 
way Department ; 2,700,000 
Expenses revenue depart- 
ment 3.882.000 
3,853,000 


Interest on bonds 

Depreciation of structures, 
grading, etc. 1 percent 
ge eer ree 2,500,000 

Depreciation road surfac- 


ing 5 percent per annum — 10.750.000 


40,385,000 
$23,415,000 


Total operating expenses. . 


Oe rere eT Tere re 


Pennsylvania is one of the larger states 
with an extensive system of improved 
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roads, aggregating 16,700 miles, and a 
relatively moderate motor fuel tax of 
three cents a gallon. Yet, as the preced- 
ing computation shows, it could reduce 
this to two cents and still derive more 
than sufficient revenue to cover the entire 
cost of highway maintenance. 

Another proposal, the ostensible pur- 
pose of which is to benefit the farmer at 
the expense of the oil producer and refiner, 
has been brought forward within the past 
few months in bills introduced in the 
legislatures of some of the western states 
and in Congress. These bills, if enacted 
into law, would require the mixture of 
alcohol with gasoline for motor fuel and 
would impose a heavy tax on all fuel not 
containing the required proportion of 
alcohol. While nominally intended to 
benefit grain growers by affording a 
market for their products in the manu- 
facture of alcohol the farmers themselves 
have been somewhat skeptical of the value 
of such legislation. Especially is this the 
case since public hearings on the subject 
have developed the fact that the alcohol- 
gasoline combination would be more ex- 
pensive than the petroleum product alone. 
The compulsory use of alcohol would 
necessitate a higher price for motor fuel 
and the farmers fear that the increased 
cost of operating their family cars, trucks 
and tractors would more than offset any 
possible gain from the use of corn in al- 
cohol manufacture. 

While discussion thus far has been con- 
fined chiefly to motor fuel and registration 
taxes there has been a heavy increase in 
other forms of taxation to which oil com- 
panies are subjected. Licenses and per- 


mits for service stations, pipeline taxes, 
state franc}. se taxes and production taxes 
in addition to the property and income 
taxes paid by all business enterprises con- 
stitute a combined load that bears with 
crushing weight upon the oil companies. 
The situation in this respect is strikingly 
presented by President J. Howard Pew of 
the Sun Oil Company in his annual report 
to stockholders for the year 1932. He 
shows that payments made by the com- 
pany directly and through its interests in 
affiliated companies amounted during the 
year in income, excise, franchise, property 
and miscellaneous taxes to $2,217,896 or 
52.83 percent of the net income of the 
company. In addition the company col- 
lected and turned over to government 
treasuries in motor fuel taxes $15,376,228. 
Commenting upon this subject President 
Pew said: 


The petroleum industry, with approximately 
$10,000,000,000 invested, is now paying total 
taxes of well over $1,000,000,000 or 10 percent 
on capital investment per year. The taxes 
exceed the value of all the crude oil produced 
and are great enough to pay the aggregate 
state budgets of forty states. A study of the 
taxes in the various states, ranging from two to 
seven cents per gallon, indicates that the rate 
of taxation very definitely affects gasoline 
consumption—the higher the tax the lower the 
consumption—and justifies the conclusion that 
with a tax rate not over two cents per gallon 
there would have been a 6.7 percent increase 
instead of a 10 percent decrease in national 
consumption for the year 1932. In other 
words it clearly points out that excessive taxa- 
tion injured the gasoline consumption of the 
country by 17 percent. 


Increase in tax burden on individual 
motorist: including all motor ve- 
hicle taxes would be $45.00 for 1932. 
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Soviet Will Maintain Petroleum Exports 


Executive Head of Soyouznefteexport Declares 


That Shipments to Outside Markets Need Not 


Necessarily Be Governed by Production. 


Dorie the past year there have ap- 
peared in the world’s press incorrect in- 
terpretations of the status of the oil indus- 
try of the U. S. S. R., and consequently 
of the outlook as to Soviet oil exports. 
Those who have undertaken to minimize 
the réle and significance of the U.S. S. R. 
as regards oil forget two decisive factors: 
(1) the enormous oil resources of the 
U. S. S. R.; (2) the close connection be- 
tween the growth of our oil industry and 
the general growth of Socialist construc- 
tion. 

In 1924, as is well known, the London 
Power Conference estimated our oil re- 
sources at 2,888,000,000 tons. Since that 
time geological surveys have revealed 
new deposits both in the Caucasus (Kara- 
Chukhur, Kala Puta, Lok-Batan, Sulu 
Tepe) and in other sections (the Ural- 
Emba region, Turkmenistan and Uzbe- 
kistan). The surveys were extremely 
fruitful both as regards the opening up of 
new, deep, and hitherto unexploited oil 
strata in old districts and as regards the 
establishment of new oil fields and of new 
oil-bearing regions. Consequently, the 
estimate of our oil resources made by 
outstanding Soviet geologists—-3,000,000,- 
000 tons—cannot be regarded as at all 
exaggerated. These resources determine 
to a considerable degree the potentials, 
of our oil industry. 

The indissoluble and organic bond be- 
tween the growth of our oil industry and 
the great work of socialist construction 
marked by a number of impressive and 
world-historic achievements, such as the 
successful fulfillment of the Five Year 
Plan in four years—has made a rapid 
development in our oil industry neces- 
sary and inevitable. 

In conjunction with the rapid growth 
of our cities, the unprecedented progress 


Crude Oil Production of the Soviet Union 
and Other Countries 


(In percent of 1925 output) 

1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
146.4 164.6 193.5 248.9 298.3 285.9 
Other Countries 116.2 121.6 136.0 126.0 118.5 113.3 


Soviet Union... 


By K. S. Riabovol 


Chief of the Soviet Oil Export Combine 





in the erection of giant industrial plants, 
and the wonderful rate of development 
during the past few years of large-scale, 
mechanized agriculture, the oil industry of 
the Soviet Union has expanded remark- 


ably. We suggest in this connection 
that consideration be given to the fore- 
going table. 

These figures testify to the great and 
almost uninterrupted advance of the So- 
viet oil industry even during the period 
when the oil industry of other countries 
registered a decline. The refining of oil 
has shown a steady increase, as is seen 
from the data in the table on runs to 
stills. 

Crude Oil Run to, Stills 


(Barrels) 
1915 39.900.000 


1921 19,600,000 
1926 35,000,000 
1928 . 62,160,000 
1929 75,880,000 
1931... 139.300,000 
1932 .. 141,400,000 


These figures have the highest sig- 
nificance. They show first, the pitifully 
low level of the oil-refining industry of 


Tsarist Russia, when the oil industry was 
in the hands of foreign monopolistic com- 
panies; next, the big decline in the years 
of civil war and intervention; then, the 
restoration of this industry by the Soviet 
régime and the regaining of the pre-war 
level by 1925-26; and, finally, the subse- 
quent rapid rate of development, which 
was especially accelerated during the 
years of the Five Year Plan of socialist 
construction. 

This growth of the Soviet oil industry is 
all the more remarkable, since it has been 
achieved by means of internal resources 
alone, without a cent of investment of 
foreign capital. The Soviet Government 
has invested huge sums in the oil industry. 


Soviet Government's Investment in 
Oil Industry 
(in million rubles) 
1928-29 235 
1930 362 
1931. 377 
1932 135 

By means of these capital investments 
the oil industry has been completely 
reconstructed. Antiquated drilling and 
production methods have been discarded. 
Percussion drilling has been replaced by 
rotary drilling, and primitive bailing and 
other methods of production have been 
entirely discarded. Production has been 
mechanized to a high degree, electric 
power now being used almost 100 percent. 
As regards refining, new plants, such as 
pipe stills and cracking plants, have been 
constructed and equipped according to 
the latest technique, as a result of which 
the proportion of light products in the 
total output increased from 31 percent 
in 1931 to 41 percent in 1932. New oil 
products have been manufactured: bright 
stocks, naphtha soap, petroleum coke, 
lampblack, paraffin, and others. 

The enormous successes of our oil- 
refining industry cannot be doubted. 
From the time of nationalization to the 
beginning of 1932 we constructed 30 
new straight-run refineries, six lubricating 
oil plants, three kerosene-lubricating oil 
plants, and 23 cracking plants; we have 
organized the manufacture of a large 
variety of new products, while the quality 
of the work of our oil industry, only very 
recently organized on a sound basis, ap- 
proximates that of the best models of 
world technique. 

We, of course, do not close our eyes to 
the fact that certain difficulties have been 
experienced during the past two years 
in the matter of oil production and drill- 
ing, resulting in a slackening of tempo. 

















These difficulties, however, are not of 
such a character that they cannot be 
overcome during the immediate future. 
Production for 1933 is set at 24,400,000 
tons, and during the course of the year a 
number of measures are to be taken with 
the aim of ensuring the further growth of 
drilling and production in accordance 
with the needs of the national economy. 

Moreover, it should be remembered 
that the amount of oil produced does not 
necessarily limit exports. As already 
mentioned, we have difficulties, but who- 
ever concludes therefrom that our oil 
exports will be contracted or curtailed is 
making hasty generalizations on very 
little foundation. Our oil exports are 
steadily increasing. Their upward trend 
continued in 1932, during which year we 
succeeded in penetrating a number of 
new markets (Canada, Japan, India, New 
Zealand). Despite a number of obstacles 
which our competitors have placed in our 
way, we have been able to establish our- 
selves strongly for many years to come in 
several of the large consuming countries. 

While we conduct our trade in strict ac- 
cordance with rules, in the sense of ob- 
servance of the price levels established on 
the various markets, at the same time we 
defend and will continue to defend by all 
means our right to a placeinthesun. In 
this connection it will not be without in- 
terest to cite a portion of Stalin’s inter- 
view with a foreign delegation on Novem- 
ber 5, 1927. 

To the question, ““By what means 
does the Soviet Government intend to 
struggle against the foreign oil compa- 
nies?”’ Stalin replied: ‘‘I think that this 
question has been put incorrectly. In 
putting the question in this form one 
might think that the Soviet oil industry 
had decided to take the offensive against 
the oil companies of other countries and 
was attempting to ruin and destroy them. 
Is that the true state of affairs? No, it 
is not. In reality the facts are that cer- 
tain oil companies of capitalist countries 
are trying to crush the Soviet oil industry, 
while the latter has to defend itself in 
order to live and develop.” 


Soviet Oil Exports 


1931 1932 
14,259,200 15,860,800 
5.652.075 6,104,675 
1.829.100 = 1,690,500 
17.549.000 21,226,300 


Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Lubricating oil 


Fuel oil, crude oil. ete. 





Total 39.289.375 44.882.775 


It seems, however, that in certain 
quarters our strict observance of rules is 
taken as a sign of weakness, as evidence 
that we are about to curtail our exports. 
This is entirely out of the question. Our 
oil industry will continue to progress; our 
oil exports will continue to grow; and 
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during the current year (1933) there will 
be no slackening of the rate of increase. 
Even in 1932, despite a slight slowing 
down of the tempo of development of our 
oil industry, our oil exports exceeded 
those of 1931, as is seen from the accom- 
panying export data. 


The 1932 exports constitute an increase 
of 100 percent over 1928 and of 14.5 per- 
cent over 1931. 

Our oil exports, we repeat, will continue 
to expand, and, as we have shown, all the 
objective and subjective prerequisites are 
present for their further expansion. 


Bribery in Connection With Russian 
Contract Charged in Spain 


Accusations that Indalecio Prieto, 
Minister of Public Works in the present 
Spanish Cabinet and Finance Minister 
under the first republic, rushed through 
the renewal of the Russian petroleum 
contract as a result of commissions 
offered him by the Russian export com- 
bine, in spite of more advantageous offers 
from other countries, were made by the 
radical-socialist deputy, Eduardo Ortega 
y Gasset in the Cortes recently. 

In substance, the charges stated that 
Prieto had accepted a contract with 
Russia to supply petroleum to Spain with 
a discount of only 18 per cent below Gulf 
prices. Other offers that were disre- 
garded were said to amount to 20 and 25 
percent below Gulf quotations. Guar- 
antees were given the Russian combine 
but none was required of them. Of the 
18 percent discount, it was stated that five 
percent was offered privately in a letter 
to Minister Prieto and that as a result he 
did not stipulate that any certain per- 


centage of the payments made to the 
Russian combine should be spent in 
Spain as contracts between the Soviets 
and Italy and Argentina required. 

Minister Prieto replied on the following 
day, also in the Spanish Cortes, stating 
that the contract had been submitted to 
executives of Campsa and to the Cabinet 
both of which approved. He had then 
succeeded in raising the discount from the 
original 15 to the final 18 percent. The 
Roumanian offer was not made until too 
late to be considered. The Minister also 
pointed out that contracts between Russia 
and other countries which appeared more 
favorable were in reality less so as they 
called for payment in pounds or dollars. 
The minister concluded by stating that 
while he could not consider this contract 
ethically higher than any other of his 
actions—all being equally high—-but from 
a financial and political point of view it 
was the crowning achievement of his 
ministerial career. 


Further Deeline in U. 8 Demand 


Forecastinc a probable demand in 
the United States for 177,400,000 bbl. of 
motor fuel in the six months period ending 
June 30 next the Volunteer Committee on 
Petroleum Economics of the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board issued its quarterly 
estimate on March 1. This figure repre- 
sents a reduction of 12.4 percent from the 
figures for corresponding period of 1932 
adjusted to allow for the abnormal dis- 
tribution in June of last year occasioned 
by the imposition of the federal tax which 
became applicable during the latter part 
of that month. Domestic demand during 
the first half of 1933 is estimated by the 
committee at 164,000,000 bbl. or a shrink- 
age of 9.5 percent as compared with the 
corresponding six months of 1932 while 


the reduction in exports is put at approxi- 
mately 40 percent. 

Estimating a demand for 370,900,000 
bbl. of crude oil or an average of 2,049,000 
bbl. daily the committee suggests that 
part of this should be withdrawn from 
storage as stocks of 338,718,000 bbl. 
existing at the end of 1932 are excessive. 


Front Cover Picture 


@ur Front cover picture this month 
is published through the courtesy of Ant- 
werp Oil Wharves Ltd., London and 
Amsterdam, showing a corner of a storage 
installation belonging to that company. 
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Roumanians Disturbed by American 


Conditions 


Roumanians Meeting with Representatives of 


International Industry March 27 to Consider 


Continuation of Present Agreement Dissatisfied 


with Low Export Prices. 


LONDON, MARCH 

NSTABILITY of the American price 
structure was assigned as the principal 
reason for the adjournment without defi- 
nite action of the meeting held here late 
last month between the members of the 
international committee and representa- 
tives of the Roumanian oilindustry. The 
primary object of the meeting was to 
arrange a continuance for the second 
quarter of the year of the agreement 
concerning Roumanian exports which 
has been in force for the first quarter of 
the year. 

The meeting is to be resumed on March 
27 and from present indications no 
definite improvement in the American 
price situation is likely to take place by 
that time. Despite the special efforts 
that have been made on the other side of 
the Atlantic to establish effective prora- 
tion, production is still excessive and Gulf 
prices remain the weak link in the chain 
of international stabilization. The Rou- 
manian position, baldly put, is that they 
have had to overcome great obstacles 
at home and have made a considerable 
sacrifice in reducing their exports. They 
have done this in the expectation of 
immediate benefit through firmer selling 
prices. If, as a result of inability to 
control production in the United States 
these benefits are not to be realized they 
see small reason for continuing their own 
restriction. 

This is perhaps quite logical from the 
Roumanian viewpoint. In oil circles 
here the general feeling, however, is that 
the task of establishing an equitable 
system of proration in the United States 
is a huge one because of the number of 
separate fields involved and because the 
regulation of production is a subject for 
action by the several states in which these 
fields are located. It is realized that 
very great efforts are being put forth by 
the state authorities and by the American 
petroleum industry to bring about the 
adoption of laws that will enable produc- 


tion to be brought into balance with 
market demand. It is considered espe- 
cially significant of probable effective 
action that the Federal Government, 
through the Secretary of the Interior, has 
taken a hand in the matter by summoning 
the governors of the principal oil produc- 
ing states to meet in Washington on the 
very day when the meeting of the inter- 
national committee is to be resumed here. 

For all of these reasons and because, 
irrespective of the outcome in America, 
the Roumanians, in the long run, are 
certain to do better under restriction than 
without it, the feeling here is that they 
should hold on and await the result of the 
efforts now being made in the United 
States. This course undoubtedly will be 
urged upon them when the conference 
reconvenes on the 27th. 

Another point to which attention is 
being directed here is that America is not 
the only source of weakness in the inter- 


national situation and that the failure of 
prices to fulfil Roumanian hopes is due, 
partly at least, to the Roumanian industry. 

Between the making of the original 
agreement and the date when it could be 
made effective in the Roumanian industry 
a time lag was unavoidable. In this 
interval Roumanian production advanced 
very considerably. Contracts made dur- 
ing this period, to say nothing of the big 
Roumanian stocks formerly existing in 
many markets, have left an amount on 
hand that could not readily be absorbed 
by present limited demand. This posi- 
tion unquestionably is an element of 
weakness in the European price situation. 

In view of the fact that three months is 
admittedly too short a time, under exist- 
ing conditions, for the absorption of 
excess supplies and considering that the 
prospect of effective regulation in the 
United States appears to be brighter now 
than for a long time past it is believed 
here that the Roumanians will adopt a 
reasonable attitude when they come here 
on March 27 and at least will allow mat- 
ters to remain in statu quo for the time 
being. Members of the international 
committee are keeping themselves care- 
fully advised of American developments 
and undoubtedly will place the situation 
fully before the Roumanian representa- 
tives when the meeting convenes. 


Socony-Vacuum Purehases from 


Soviet Legalized 


Tue Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court dismissed on 
March 10 a suit by a group of Russian 
corporations and individuals headed by 
M. SalimoT and Company, and including 
seventeen former owners of oil lands and 
leases in the Baku oil fields, who de- 
manded an accounting of $30,000,000 on 
oil alleged to have been bought in the 
last eight years by the Standard Oil 
Company of New York and the Vacuum 
Oil Corporation from the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and alleged to have been derived 
in part from oil lands and leases formerly 
owned by the plainti”s. 

The suit was based on non-recognition 


of Soviet Government by the United 
States, but the Court ruled that 


“While it is true that the United States 
Government, for reasons which it deemed 
sufficient, has failed to establish diplomatic 
relations with the existing Soviet Government 
of Russia, nevertheless it has recognized the 
de facto existence of the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment. . . . Innumerous decisions of our courts 
it has been directly held that the present Soviet 
Government of Russia is a régime actually 
exercising governmental functions within the 
State of Russia. . . . Under well-established 
principles of international law, the Soviet law 
and decrees must be given internal effect in 
that country.” 
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British garage with typ- 
ical row of oil dispensing 
cabinets costing about £12 
each. These cabinets 
would be eliminated ex- 
cept for use with second 
grade lubes if sealed con- 
tainers came into general 
use. 


British Consider Packaging Lube Oil 
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Opinion Divided as to Advantages Resulting 


from Use of Tamper-proof Containers—One 


Large Company Preparing to Introduce Special 


Package of Its Own. 


LONDON 


Miensers of the British oil trade 
have displayed keen interest in the pack- 
aging of motor oils as discussed in the 
January issue of WORLD PETROLEUM. 
Opinion as to the applicability of the idea 
to the British market is divided, however. 
Substitution here is not as widespread as 
it apparently is in the United States and 
for that reason the need for offering 
lubricants in tamper-proof containers 
which are destroyed on opening is not 
looked upon as urgent by the majority 
of oil companies. Nevertheless one im- 
portant company at least is planning to 
introduce special containers on an exten- 
sive scale within the next few weeks. 

Sales to motorists in sealed tins have 
not attained extensive proportions in the 
United Kingdom possibly because a 
premium always was charged above 
cabinet or fountain delivery. Formerly 
motor oil was sold in cans with a lip and 
screw tin. These cans were expensive. 
Only the cap was destroyed in opening 
but rebates were rarely given on returned 
containers and the system is now almost 
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out of use. Tins which will absolutely 
guarantee their contents to the purchaser 


American design of funnel with cutter 
for opening sealed cans. Metal Box Com- 
pany Ltd. British Patent No. 21506/32. 































must be lithographed and cost between 
3d and 4d. This value is lost once the 
tin is opened. Yet the small sealed 
container, being capable of safe packing 
in cardboard cartons without danger of 
leakage, is recognized as having some 
sales advantages aside from the preven- 
tion of substitution. As one marketer 
expressed his views on the subject it is 
largely a matter of education of the con- 
sumer; once he became accustomed to 
the packaged product he very likely would 
insist upon having it. 

During recent years many oil companies 
have gone to considerable expense to in- 
stall fountains and underground tanks, 
lock-up cabinets, small portable pump 
carts and similar equipment for dispens- 
ing motor oils. These bulk containers 
are sealed with a wire and lead seal by 
the motor-lorry driver when he makes 
delivery, usually in drums. Each foun- 
tain costs from £100 to £125 while the 
cabinets represent an investment of 
about £12-18-6 apiece. Most service 
stations carry from six to twelve fountains 
and cabinets to hold the various brands 
which they sell. As to whether this 
expensive means of marketing is justified 
may be estimated from the fact that 
there are over 30,000 garages and service 
stations with annual sales of premier 
motor oils averaging under 300 gal. each. 
Of course some garages sell 2,000 gal. and 
others far less than 100 but the average of 
something under 300 was arrived at as the 
result of a survey by one major company. 
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Typical cabinet for dispensing 
lubricating oil in Great Britain. 


The largest can manufacturing firm in 
England, in collaboration with its Amer- 
ican associate, has developed a design for 
a special motor oil container which meets 
all the requirements of preventing sub- 
stitution and adulteration. It is made 
on the same principle as the open top 
cans used in tremendous quantities for 
fruits, vegetables and other food products. 
These tins are constructed to withstand 
considerable pressure and are ideal for 
conveying and handling from the motor- 
ist’s point of view. They are easy to fill 
owing to the wide aperture (3 in. in the 
case of the quart tin). They are sealed 
by a standard double-seaming machine 
at speeds varying according to the out- 
puts required. Where used by filling sta- 
tions and garages the seal is broken by 
means of a special dispensing funnel. 
Inside this funnel there are two scientifi- 
cally arranged cutters as shown in one of 
the accompanying illustrations. The dis- 
penser is pushed down by hand onto the 
top of the sealed tin, with the result that 
the cutters pierce a large and a small hole 
in the top of the can. The funnel fits 
closely round the outside of the can, so 
that when both funnel and can are in- 
verted the oil flows freely through the 
funnel into the engine crankcase. 

It is much simpler to pour the oil from 
this container than from the ordinary 
pourer spout, and there is no possibility 
of dust or foreign matter coming in con- 
tact with the oil during its flow. Very 
slight manual pressure is required to 


push the cutters into the end of the can. 
When the can has been emptied the fun- 
nel can easily be removed and the con- 
tainer is then quite unusable. Before it 
is opened the container is leak-proof. 

If the motorist wishes to carry the 
hermetically sealed oil with him, it would 
naturally be undesirable to have to carry 
also the special funnel, so that in this 
event a small hand punching tool can be 
used to pierce two holes in the top of the 
can. Any ordinary tin opener will suf- 
fice, or even a strong pocket knife in 
cases of emergency. When a container 
of the old screw cap (or press cap) type 
is once opened, it is no longer leak-proof, 
whereas the new tin can be carried in the 
luggage space in the motor car without 
any danger of leaking and damaging bags 
or rugs. 

Officials of leading motor oil distribu- 
tors in Great Britain have expressed 
themselves as being openminded on the 
adoption of non-refillable containers, rec- 
ognizing that there are advantages in this 
form of package as well as drawbacks 
from the point of view of the oil com- 
panies in scrapping expensive equipment 
already installed. The executive of one 
company, which operates a refinery in 
England, says: 


There are very sound reasons indeed for 
changing the present system of marketing, 
but the big companies who have gone to great 
expense in installing pumps for bulk delivery 
at filling stations and garages, would be in- 
clined to go slow in adopting changes which 
would involve heavy expense. Scrapping all 
this equipment to introduce sales in packages 
would mean additional equipment at works for 
packing the oils, and would form a costly 
method of delivery to retailers, especially in 
the case of companies which have installed 
pumps at any garage which would have one, 
without requiring any payment for the equip- 
ment. 


The director of the British branch of an 
American company says: 


There can be no doubt that it is in the in- 
terests of all concerned that every possible 
precaution should be taken to ensure that 
lubricating oil reaches the consumer in the 
same condition as it leaves the manufacturer, 
and we would consider any reasonable expense 
to achieve this end, money well spent. As to 
whether non-refillable containers are the best 
means to employ, rather than sealed pumps 
and fountains, I am not prepared to say. 
All things being equal, I personally would 
prefer the first mentioned method. I under- 
stand, however, that this was tried a few years 
ago by a prominent distributor, and met with 
success only so long as the advantages were 
kept before the public by an advertising 
campaign. When this campaign terminated, 
public demand for oil in small containers 
waned. I am under the impression that the 
objection made to small containers in this 
earlier test was the time occupied in opening 


them and the slow rate of emptying. These 
objections would not appear to apply in the 
case of the special containers now available. 


Nicholas A. Amfilogoff, a well-known 
petroleum technologist who is an official 
of a new refinery enterprise in England 
brings out a number of interesting points 
in connection with the marketing of 
lubricating oils. He says: 


In this country there are a number of 
branded proprietary oils which are actually 
sold in sealed tins. In the case of petrol, there 
have been attempts at foisting on a motorist 
petrol out of a named pump which was not 
supplied by the company named and there 
have been one or two prosecutions. It is very 
doubtful if this sort of unfair trading exists 
now to any appreciable extent. It is also 
doubtful, so far as lubricating oil is concerned, 
whether an unnamed oil is supplied to a 
motorist when he demands a certain advertised 
brand. 

In my opinion, the vast majority of garages, 
when supplying lubricating oil to a customer, 
even if not called upon to supply a particular 
brand, fulfil their order with good oil and I do 
not think that reclaimed crankcase oil as such, 
is mixed with new oil. The total imports of 
lubricating oil into this country for last year 
amounted to 86,500,000 gal. and it is true that 


British lubricating oilcabinet. Note haspfor 
padlock toinsure the purity of the contents. 
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some attempts have been made to recover an 
infinitesimal amount of used lubricating oil. 


The managing director of an important 
British oil company, whose sales are 
mainly abroad, while recognizing the 
value of the hermetically sealed tin for 
lube oils, points out that danger might 
result from possible sealing and branding 
second grade oil. He writes: 


I think possibly motor oils have been mar- 
keted in branded packages in this country in 
the past to a greater extent than in the United 
States, and the goodwill attached to sales in 
sealed packages has undoubtedly proved of 
great value. 

The position today, however, is that there is 
a distinct swing over from the No. 1 grade 
branded package to: 

(a) No. 1 grade sold in bulk through branded 

pump owing to its lower cost. 

(b) To a No. 2 grade sold in bulk. 

Both movements are due to the fact that the 
motorist is forced by economic reasons to buy 
cheaply. Most of the major companies sell 
second grades of motor oils, and if they were 
to seal and brand these second grades the 
effect might be even more injurious than at 


present to the No. 1 grade sales. When better 
times come, it may be possible for the oil 
companies to develop the general use of 
sealed and trade marked containers which 
undoubtedly is ideally correct. 


For pleasure motorcraft, which form a 
considerable outlet for lube oils, the 
hermetically sealed tin container provides 
a highly convenient method of carrying 
spare supplies, if only from the aspect of 
a “clean ship.” 

One of the largest marketing organiza- 
tions in Great Britain is planning an im- 
portant step in the use of sealed packages, 
official announcement of which will be 
forthcoming within a few weeks. This 
company will supply a high-grade motor 
oil in sealed bottles—a form of marketing 
that has been tried out with success in 
parts of the United States. 

These bottles are made of very tough 
glass and are constructed to withstand 
hard usage. Their average life is set at 
36 journeys from the filling plant to the 
garage and back though tests have shown 
that actually they are good for twice that 


number of trips. Their first cost is 3d 
each. Recapping and resealing is a 
minor expense. Careful study has con- 
vinced the company that by adopting 
this distinctive package marketing costs 
will be materially reduced even though 
the investment in existing fountains and 
cabinets must be written off later. Ac- 
tually these probably will be utilized for 
what will become a second grade oil. 

Some of the advantages which the 
company sees in the adoption of this 
system are that its packaged oil can be 
sold without a premium charge; that it 
eliminates possible contamination in pass- 
ing through some ten intermediary hands 
before reaching the public; that it forms 
an attractive display and provides an 
excellent medium for advertising; that it 
saves the space occupied by cabinets and 
requires less capital investment; that 
stock checking will be made easy for 
service stations; and, finally, that the 
public can be educated to look for the 
bloom always present in Pennsylvania 
oils, which the glass bottle reveals. 


Sinelair Tests Lube Oil Packages 


Use of Tamper-Proof Containers in Three Cities 


Brings Enthusiastic Response from Dealers and 


Public—Belief Expressed That It Solves Prob- 


lem of Substitution—Farm Trade Interested. 


Ax ARTICLE published in the January 
issue of WORLD PETROLEUM described 
various forms of sealed containers de- 
vised to prevent the substitution of in- 
ferior grades or mixtures of lubricating 
oils for standard brands demanded by the 
motorist. These containers are intended 
to be opened in the presence of the pur- 
chaser and are so constructed that the 
package itself is destroyed in opening and 
cannot be used again. 

This subject is one that has attracted 
much interest among the marketing ex- 
ecutives of leading oil companies as it is 
estimated that in some localities substi- 
tuted or ‘‘bootleg”’ lube oil represents as 
much as 20 percent of total sales. An- 
other feature that recommends the con- 
tainer is that it gives the purchaser visible 
proof that he is getting exactly what he 
has asked for. The name of the brand is 
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lithographed on the container and the 
grade and S. A. E. viscosity number is 
embossed in the metal top. 

In an effort to determine the advan- 
tages of marketing lube oils in this form 
and the extent of the appeal to the cus- 
tomer of this style of packaging the Sin- 
clair Oil Company recently conducted a 
test by offering its Opaline and Pennsyl- 
vania brand oils in tamper-proof packages 
in three cities: Indianapolis, Ind.; Alton, 
Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis. In order to 
give a fair trial to the plan, all oil in bulk 
containers was removed from Sinclair 
service stations in the three cities and 
was replaced by supplies in tamper-proof 
sealed tins. The change was extensively 
advertised in local newspapers. As an 
added means of attracting attention to the 
change the company made use of its well 
known trade mark, the dinosaur, by plac- 


ing a number of animated dinosaurs on 
display at dealer stations and in hotel 
lobbies. The spectacle of these pre- 
historic monsters bobbing their heads 
and wagging their tails aroused curiosity 
and attracted attention to the fact that 
something out of the ordinary was taking 
place. 

The reaction of the motoring public to 
the innovation in lubricating service 
naturally was carefully observed by mem- 
bers of Sinclair’s marketing division and 
by representatives of other oil companies. 
The response was such as to encourage 
the belief that the sale of oil in sealed 
packages inspires confidence among mo- 
torists and solves the problem of substi- 
tution for the oil companies. 

Substantial increases in motor oil sales 
of 25 percent or more in the towns selected 
for the test quickly proved that the ele- 
ment of doubt as to whether or not he is 
getting what he pays for when buying 
motor oil is often present in the mind of 
the motorist. Many dealers reported 
that new customers drove into their sta- 
tions and asked to have their motors 
drained and filled with the oil from the 
sealed cans. Names of these people were 
for the most part unknown to the dealers, 
for they had never before driven in. 











Showing the motorist the sealed tamper- 
proof can in Sinclair’s recent campaign. 


Comments dropped by motorists when 
purchasing the sealed motor oil indicated 
that the possibility of substitution by un- 
scrupulous dealers is very generally appre- 
ciated. On observing the new dispensing 
method, one motorist said he had always 
been in doubt as to whether or not he 
received what he paid for in buying motor 
oil, but he felt that the sealed container 
would eliminate substitution. 

Another motorist expressed the view 
that the company’s product must be a 
very good one or the company would not 
take steps to protect it in this manner. 
In fact, the can idea, with the advertising 
behind it, has brought forth a great 
amount of favorable comment from con- 
sumers. It is obvious to anyone who 
has followed this campaign that almost 
every motorist feels that he has been 
victimized at some time or other in buying 
oil. The tamper-proof tin can is unques- 
tionably restoring confidence in the 
honesty of oil dealers and the honesty of 
the wares they sell. 

Such favorable comments plus sales in- 
crease of 25 percent and more (in face of 
severe weather and unfavorable business 
conditions) have naturally greatly pleased 
officials at Sinclair. It has been decided 


to extend the can idea to additional cities 
in the near future. 


Welcomed by Dealers 


Tat DEALERS as a whole are anxious 
to rid themselves of the stigma of ‘“‘oil 
bootlegger”’’ is evidenced by the attitude 
of motor oil resellers toward the new dis- 
pensing method. Although the unscru- 
pulous elements in the industry are not as 
numerous as some would suspect, yet the 
few have tainted the many in the public 
mind. 

One typical dealer expressed the 
thoughts of many of his fellows when he 
said: 


This tamper-proof can is just the thing for 
us. It can be destroyed after use. There is 
no bottle to break or to keep clean, no dirty oil 
barrels taking up a lot of room. An assorted 
stock is possible with but little investment and 
ear owners like the idea. Actually cutting 
open the container before a customer’s eyes is a 
fine way to build customer confidence. 


Another dealer reported that in ten 
days after putting in the sealed containers, 
he had sold more of Sinclair’s leading 
brands of oils than he had ever before 
sold in any ten-day period. 


These tamper-proof cans are a good thing 
for the dealer as well as car owners, said an- 
other reseller. The sealed cans give us a 
chance to prove to the car owners that we are 
interested in his investment and that we want 
to make sure the right oil is going into his car. 
It’s a better way for operators to check their 
stock—by a quick glance over the display 
rack. We can see just how much money 
should be in the cash drawer. I am for it 100 
percent. 


One of the company’s oldest service 
station accounts in another test town re- 
ported that he liked the cleanliness of 
handling oil in sealed cans. ‘‘I have al- 


Greasing palace No. 3, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Note sealed can rack and characteristic 
dinosaur advertisement. 
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Sealed can destroyed in opening; contents 
untouched from refinery to crankcase. 


ready made sales to the transient trade,” 
he said, ‘‘that I would not have made had 
it not been for the canned oil.’’ Another 
dealer remarks on the ease of using the 
cutting and dispensing funnel since it does 
not have to be held while emptying and 
allows him to perform additional service 
while the crank case is being filled. A re- 
seller in a small town made the enthu- 
siastic comment: ‘‘Everyone in town is 
favorable to the sealed can and many 
have stated that they will hereafter get 
their cars drained at this station.”’ 

With comments such as these drifting 
into Sinclair offices, the company’s execu- 
tives feel that the new merchandising 
method has been eagerly accepted by 
their dealers. As a matter of fact it is 
reported that a number of service station 
operators in the areas where the sealed 
cans have been introduced have joined 
the Sinclair dealer organization as a result 
of their own belief in the possibilities of 
the new merchandising plan. 

It was found also that motor oil re- 
sellers, other than service station opera- 
tors, welcomed the sealed containers. 
For instance, one automobile agency main- 
taining a service department reported: 


The tamper-proof containers are a conven- 
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ience in keeping stock records. We find an 
accurate inventory can be made at any time 
and that a smaller but eomplete stock of lead- 
ing grades and S. A. E. numbers can easily be 
kept on hand. 


Farm Trade Interested 


@ne surprisinc development of the 
test campaign, Sinclair executives report, 
was the eagerness of the farm trade to buy 
package motoroils. This trend was not 
entirely foreseen, in view of the farmer’s 
long experience in dealing in bulk commod- 
ities. One prominent farmer summed 
up the average reaction in rural areas by 
saying, ‘‘After all, the new method of 
handling motor oil is most suited and 


adapted to farm use. We know exactly 
what we’re buying and there can be no 
forgetting as to what oil is in a particular 
barrel. There can be no contamination 
of the oil while in storage or being carried 
around on the tractor.” 


Approved by Official Sealers 


@rrictau sealers in the test towns and 
executives of state bureaus of weights and 
measures also expressed their approval 
of the introduction of tamper-proof con- 
tainers. ‘‘Sinclair’s new canned motor 
oil,’’ one sealer commented, ‘‘is one of the 
most important steps towards correct 
merchandising that has been taken by any 
company in the petroleum industry.” 


Vv 


Diesels for Irag Pipeline 


Forty-Five Four-Cycle Engines of 500 b.hp. Each 


Ordered by the Iraq Petroleum Company for Use 


at Pump Stations on the Pipeline. 


Pumps are of 


Horizontal Plunger Type. 


Conernucnion work on the Iraq 
pipeline is progressing steadily, and large 
quantities of equipment have been or- 
dered, much of which already is on the 
ground. Contracts were recently awarded 
by the Iraq Petroleum Company, Ltd., for 
forty-five 500 b.hp. Diesel engines for 
driving the pumps at the 12 stations along 
the line. This constitutes one of the 
most important orders placed for Diesel 
engines for some time past, and there was 
keen bidding by about 30 manufacturers 
in half-a-dozen countries. 

Following very careful examination of 
the large number of different proposals the 
Iraq Petroleum Company selected three 
well-known makes of Diesels, namely 
Werkspoor, Sulzer and Harland and 


Werkspoor Diesel 





Wolff. Sulzer Bros. (London) Ltd., re- 
ceived an order for 18 engines, which will 





Sulzer Diesel 


be installed in the three large pumping sta- 
tions along the double section of the line 
between Kirkuk (the starting point) and 
Haditha, where the line bifurcates to 
Haifa and Tripoli, respectively. Nine of 
these Sulzer engines will be built in Eng- 
land and the balance in France by the 
Compagnie de Construction Mecanique 
Proceedes Sulzer. Werkspoor’s contract 
is for 12 five-cylinder engines to be built 
in Holland, and these will be installed in 
the four stations between Haditha and 
Tripoli, along the section of the line which 


Another official connected with a City 
Sealer’s office commented by saying, 
‘*The can idea is a wonderful step. It not 
only assures the consumer of quality and 
grade but that he is getting full measure.”’ 

In the advertising used to back up Sin- 
clair’s sealed motor oil test campaign, 
the fact that the tamper-proof containers 
are available at no increase in price was 
prominently featured. The newspaper 
advertisements also displayed such head- 
lines as ‘‘Oil Bootleggers on the Run” 
“Exit Oil Bootlegger’’—‘‘ Dam Fake Oil 
Flood!” The illustrations showed the 
Sinclair dinosaur helping dealers to drive 
out oil bootleggers from their stations 
with the new tamper-proof cans. 





Harland and Wolff Diesel 


runs through Syria. Fifteen engines of the 
Harland-B. and W. type have been ordered 
from Harland and Wolff, Ltd., for the five 
pumping plants along the Transjordania 
portion of the line, and they are being 
manufactured at Glasgow. 

All engines are of the four-cycle, trunk- 
piston, airless-injection type, and every 
detail of the design has been carefully 
studied to ensure perfect reliability under 
the exacting conditions in the desert 
country, which includes high tempera- 
tures and sandstorms and alternating 
high and low altitudes. The engines 
illustrated are not the actual ones for the 
Iraq pipeline, as the designs of all three 
makes are being modified to suit the 
special conditions of operation and are 
shown as being typical of the products of 
these three Diesel building firms. 

The engines will be connected through 
flexible couplings and single reduction 
helical gears to horizontal duplex, double- 
acting, outside-packed plunger forged 
fluid end pumps, all 45 of which will be 
constructed in England, and will deliver 
to the 12-inch inside diameter pipeline 
against a pressure of 800 lbs. per sq. inch. 
The highest point of the line is 3,150 ft. 
about 35 miles west of Station H4 where it 
crosses the slope of an extinct volcano. 











Compulsory Use of Aleohol in Motor Fuel 


Second and Concluding Article in Which Dr. 


Georg Kaltenbrunner of Vienna Discusses Gov- 


ernment Regulations Applied to Motor Fuel in 


Europe and South America. 


Austria and Hungary 

I, AUSTRIA, the entire quantity of 
alcohol produced in the industrial and 
agricultural distilleries from molasses, 
potatoes and grain, is delivered to the 
‘*Stadtliche Spiritusstelle’”’ (State Alcohol 
Administration), which puts it on the 
market. The law of January 28, 1931, 
which introduced a tax on alcohol, em- 
powers the Minister of Finance to decree 
the mixing of gasoline and other motor 
fuels with anhydrous alcohol with an 
alcohol content of at least 99.5 percent to 
the extent of 25 percent of their respective 
weights. The alcohol must be produced 
in Austria, and its purchase price must 
not exceed the wholesale price of tax-paid 
gasoline. The wholesale price of the 
latter is at present considerably lower 
than the cost price of anhydrous alcohol; 
the regulations concerning the admixture 
of alcohol cannot, therefore, as yet be 
adequately operated, for the loss entailed 
by the sale of anhydrous alcohol would 
have to be borne by the “Spiritus Stelle”’ 
(Aleohol Administration). In the year 
1932 the consumption of alcohol for motor 
fuel purposes will probably amount to 
approximately 260,000 gal. 

As in Germany, the agricultural classes 
in Austria demand the use of considerably 
larger quantities of alcohol for motor fuel 
purposes as well as the elimination of the 
legal price limit. There is some likelihood 
that this demand will be met in the near 
future, if only toa limited extent. Should 
this be the case, motor fuel producers will 
presumably have to undertake to buy a 
certain percentage of alcohol, say 3.5 per- 
cent at a price, which in any case will be a 
good deal higher than that of tax-paid 
gasoline. 

In Hungary there is a compulsory 
cartel (Ungarische Landes-Spiritusver- 
wertungs A.G.) of the industrial and ag- 
ricultural distilleries. The agricultural 
distilleries produce two thirds of the total 
alcohol from potatoes and grain, and the 
industrial distilleries one third from 
molasses. The greater part of the Hun- 
garian alcohol production was exported 


abroad. As the marketing of the surplus 
supplies of alcohol grew more and more 
difficult owing to the general decline in 
the world market prices, a law was passed 
on June 13, 1929 as a result of pressure 
brought to bear by the agricultural classes, 
which provides for the admixture of an- 
hydrous alcohol at the rate of 20 parts of 
alcohol to 80 parts of gasoline to any 
quantities of gasoline produced having a 
specific weight of 0.735—0.775. 

The price of anhydrous alcohol was 
originally fixed at 1.22 pengo per gallon. 
Gasoline with a specific weight of less 
than 0.735 (light gasoline) is not subject 
to the compulsory admixture of alcohol. 
On the other hand a tax of 0.74 pengo per 
gallon is levied on light gasoline, thus 
preventing it from entering into competi- 
tion with the gasoline-aleohol mixture 
called ‘‘ Motalkol.”’ Since comparatively 
small quantities of the latter are used, 
this gasoline-alcohol mixture is actually 
the only motor fuel used in Hungary. 
Its introduction was at first much opposed 
by motorists and petroleum companies, 
but these classes now seem to have become 
reconciled to the use of alcohol as a motor 
fuel. 


Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia 


I czecHOsLOvVAKIA the industrial and 
agricultural distilleries are united in a 
compulsory cartel (Spiritusverwertungs 
Gesellschaft). About 75 percent of the 
alcohol in Czechoslovakia is produced in 
agricultural distilleries from potatoes, the 
remainder in industrial distilleries from 
molasses. Trials of aleohol as motor fuel 
in Czechoslovakia date back a number of 
years. At first a mixture of gasoline, 
benzoline and alcohol (95 percent) was 
produced by the ‘‘ Alcohol Sales Agency”’ 
and sold under the name of ‘‘ Dynalecol.”’ 
Though at that time there were no regula- 
tions in Czechoslovakia, which made the 
use of alcohol compulsory, its sale to the 
army, postal and railway administrations 
was energetically pushed by the govern- 
ment. 

On June 7, 1932, Czechoslovakia fol- 


lowed the example of other European 
countries by passing a law making use of 
alcohol as motor fuel compulsory: this 
law was amended, July 22,1932. Under 
this law the government decreed that 
from September 1, 1932 all quantities of 
mineral oil produced in, or imported into 
Czechoslovakia, intended for motor fuel 
purposes and whose specific weight is less 
than 0.790 may be marketed only after 
having been mixed with anhydrous al- 
cohol. The proportion in which this 
mixing has to be performed is a minimum 
of 20, and a maximum of 25 percent by 
volume. The sale and mixing of alcohol 
with gasoline is carried out under the 
control of the state. The retail price of 
the mixture was fixed at Czech crowns 10 
per gallon, which is five Czech hellers 
more than the former price of gasoline. 
When taking the quantity of gasoline 
hitherto used in Czechoslovakia into 
account, the alcohol consumption under 
the new regulations, which make the 
admixture of alcohol compulsory, is esti- 
mated to amount annually to approxi- 
mately 15,600,000 gal. 

Jugoslavia likewise followed her neigh- 
bors’ example in regard to the use of 
alcohol for motor fuel purposes, the law of 
April 18, 1932 making it compulsory 
from October 1, 1932 to mix alcohol with 
gasoline to the extent of 20 parts of 
alcohol to 80 parts of gasoline. Since 
October 1, 1932 petroleum refiners and 
importers have not been allowed to sell 
pure gasoline for motor fuel purposes, 
except for use in aeroplanes. When tak- 
ing the quantity of gasoline hitherto used 
in Jugoslavia into account, viz. approxi- 
mately 9,100,000 gal. annually, the an- 
nual requirements of anhydrated Alcohol 
for motor fuel are estimated at 1,820.000 
gal. 

In Jugoslavia alcohol is produced, as 
in other countries, in agricultural and 
industrial distilleries from potatoes, maize, 
and molasses. As a result of the recent 
legislation, alcohol factories in Jugoslavia 
have been united in a joint selling center 
(Zwanszentrale), which sells the motor 
fuel alcohol for the account of alcohol 
producers. 


Other European Countries 


Iv spain the petroleum industry is 
obliged by law to buy and use as motor 
fuel, a quantity of alcohol equivalent to 
four percent of the imported quantity of 
gasoline. Particulars respecting the ef- 
fect of the regulations are not known, 

















though the system in regard to the com- 
pulsory purchase and mixing of alcohol is 
probably similar to that adopted in 
Germany. 

In Bulgaria alcohol is principally pro- 
duced from agricultural products. In 
consequence of the financial law passed 
for the year 1931-1932, the Minister of 
Finance is empowered to issue by-laws 
making it compulsory for importers of 
gasoline and gas oil to mix the imported 
mineral fuels with anhydrous alcohol of 
Bulgarian origin. The amount of alcohol 
mixed with gasoline is said to vary be- 
tween 20 and 30 percent, that mixed with 
gas oil, however, between three and five 
percent. 

As far as is known, the legislative 
measures in Bulgaria have so far had no 
appreciable results, which is attributed to 
the fact that anhydrous alcohol is not yet 
available in sufficient quantities. 

In Esthonia alcohol is principally pro- 
duced in agricultural distilleries from 
potatoes, though there is also an industry, 
which among other mineral oils, produces 
gasoline from oil shale. Domestic re- 
quirements of gasoline are not, however, 
covered by this production. In view of 
the large surplus of potatoes, the govern- 
ment, after exhaustive trials with the 
admixture of alcohol to foreign gasoline 
and shale oil gasoline yielded to the politi- 
cal pressure of the agricultural classes, 
and prepared a bill, according to which 
anhydrous alcohol to the extent of 25 
percent is to be mixed with imported and 
domestic gasoline. The bill has not yet 
been passed by parliament. 

In Latvia also, a law was passed in 
January 1931 as a result of the political 
influence of the agricultural classes, which 
provides for a 25 percent admixture of 
anhydrous alcohol to gasoline. Special 
regulations specify the way in which this 
admixture is to be controlled, and pre- 
scribe the price of anhydrous alcohol, 
which will not be allowed to exceed the 
price of gasoline by more than 50 percent. 

Poland has an oil industry, which satis- 
fies domestic requirements and yields a 
surplus for export. This country, more- 
over, has an extensive alcohol production, 
almost entirely from potatoes in agricul- 
tural distilleries. The large surplus of 
alcohol, over domestic consumption, was 
until the past few years marketed abroad. 
In consequence of the general economic 
crisis and declining sales in the home 
market, supplies of alcohol have con- 
siderably increased. Administration con- 
trolling the Polish aleohol monopoly, is 
therefore forced materially to restrict the 
alcohol production, and to seek new out- 
lets. Although legislative measures call- 
ing for the mixture of alcohol with gaso- 
line have not yet been passed, the alcohol 
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administration endeavors to increase the 
sale of motor alcohol without resorting to 
compulsory measures. The quantity of 
alcohol sold for motor fuel purposes is, 
however, by no means considerable. 

In Sweden there are no regulations con- 
cerning the use of alcohol as a motor fuel. 
Nevertheless, the use of alcohol for this 
purpose has greatly increased. This is to 
be attributed to the fact that in Sweden 
considerable quantities of alcohol are 
produced not only in the agricultural and 
molasses distilleries, but also by the 
cellulose industry from sulphite pulp 
waste liquor. This alcohol is used for 
mixing with gasoline, and is sold at prices 
that make it possible for the alcohol- 
gasoline mixture (Letbentyl) to stand the 
competition of pure gasoline. The mix- 
ture is composed at present of 75 percent 
gasoline and 25 percent anhydrous al- 
cohol. 

In those European countries, which 
have not been mentioned in the foregoing 
pages, no state regulations have been 
issued concerning the use of alcohol as a 
motor fuel, and nothing is known of any 
appreciable use of alcohol for this purpose. 


South America 


IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN states, one is 
also considering the use of alcohol as a 
motor fuel. This may be ascribed prin- 
cipally to the over-production of alcohol 
and the surplus supplies of raw-materials 
necessary for the alcohol production, such 
as cane sugar, molasses, and maize, which 
cannot be utilized in any other way. 

In Argentina, a special commission was 
appointed in July 1931, to prepare a bill 
providing for a national motor fuel com- 
posed of gasoline and anhydrous home 
produced alcohol. The bill provided fora 
pure alcohol content of at least 15 percent, 
capable of being increased to 50 percent 
and the difference existing between the 
prices of alcohol and gasoline to be nar- 
rowed down in a suitable manner. Ar- 
gentina’s consumption of gasoline 
amounted in 1930 to approximately 
234,000,000 gal., one third of which was 
supplied by domestic crude oil. A little 
more than one third is imported from 
abroad as gasoline, and the remainder is 
produced in Argentine refineries from 
foreign crude. According to a report 
dated the end of December 1931, the 
project concerning the admixture of 
alcohol to gasoline and the production of 
a national motor fuel has been abandoned. 

In Brazil, a motor fuel has been used 
for several years, which is composed of a 
large percentage of alcohol. In view of 
the difficulty of marketing the increasing 
alcohol production, the use of a mixture of 
alcohol and gasoline was made compulsory 
by law February 20,1931. Importers of 


gasoline are compelled at present to buy 
alcohol to the extent of five percent of any 
quantity of duty paid gasoline. The 
composition of the mixture is prescribed 
by law. Alcohol bought for motor fuel 
purposes is exempted from taxation, and 
moreover, enjoys considerable freight 
reductions on the railways and shipping 
lines as compared with gasoline. Fur- 
thermore motor cars belonging to the 
federal government or to the municipal 
authorities must use the gasoline and 
alcohol mixtures. Motor cars with en- 
gines of a high compression, which makes 
them specially suited for alcohol fuelling, 
receive a 20 percent duty bonus. The 
date on which these regulations were to 
have taken effect in Brazil (July 1, 
1931), was deferred and it is not known 
whether all of the decrees have already 
entered into force or not. 

In Chile, a law has been passed com- 
pelling gasoline importers to mix a certain 
percentage of alcohol with their products. 
The addition of alcohol is to be prescribed 
periodically; the date on which the respec- 
tive regulations are to take effect has, 
however, not been fixed as yet. 

In Peru, there have been laws concern- 
ing the use of alcohol as motor fuel since 
the year 1925. Denatured alcohol used 
for this purpose is exempted from duty. 
Since 1930 special licenses have been is- 
sued for the use of alcohol as motor fuel, 
yet since the procedure adopted in con- 
nection with these licenses is said to be 
complicated, the practical advantages to 
be gained from the use of alcohol are 
thereby diminished. 


Other Countries 


Iw cua, the President of the Congress 
brought in a bill in 1931, which was ap- 
proved by the Senate and aimed at 
stimulating the production of alcohol 
from surplus supplies of sugar cane and 
molasses. The alcohol was to be mixed 
with gasoline and used as motor fuel. 

In Natal (South African Union) an 
alcohol and ether mixture called ‘‘ Nat- 
alite’’ has been used for a number of years 
as motor fuel. The Natal Cane By- 
Products Company started the production 
of anhydrous alcohol from sugar cane 
molasses, and marketed a motor fuel 
consisting of gasoline and alcohol. 

In the Malay Islands there is an enter- 
prise called the ‘‘Nipah Distillers of 
Malay Company,” which produces al- 
cohol from the juice of the nipah palm 
and uses it for the production of a motor 
fuel. 

In Australia, the use of alcohol as a 
motor fuel has likewise been encouraged 
for a number of years and the motor fuel 
marketed by the Shell Oil Company 
(Shellcol) is said to be very popular. 
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Sirk EDWARD MANVILLE, chairman, 
Phoenix Oil and Transport Company, 
Ltd., London, died on March 17 in London. 


v 


Sir ROBERT WALEY COHEN, managing 
director, Shell Transport and Trading 
Company, is spending several weeks 
traveling through Egypt and Palestine 
with his wife. They left London toward 
the end of February and are expected to 
return shortly. 

7 


A. BEEBE THOMPSON, the well-known 
British geologist and petroleum consult- 
ant, recently returned to London from 
Iraq, where he made geological studies of 
the B.O.D. Ltd.’s concessions. Three 
strings have to be in operation by January 
1st next. 

v 


Lorp BEARSTED, chairman and man- 
aging director of the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company, has recovered from 
the effects of an operation for appendi- 
citis, performed at the end of February. 


Lord 
Bearsted 


E. 5. sapLer and Northrop Clarey 
with a large number of other officials of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
left New Orleans early in March for a 
trip of inspection to the refinery at Aruba, 
D.W.I. 


v 


Sin JOHN CADMAN, chairman, and 
William Fraser, director, Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company Ltd., are now in Tehran 
negotiating with the Persian government 
in regard to the concession cancelled by 
the Persians last November. 





William Fraser 


E. u. satcue.t, manager of produc- 
tion, The Iraq Petroleum Company, Ltd., 
flew from London to Iraq early in March 
and is not expected to return until late in 
April. 


G. ou. Keats, general manager of 
marketing, Russian Oil Products, Ltd., 
London, officiated as chairman at the 
annual staff dinner held at the end of 
February. 


G. H. Keats 





Ag c. HARDY, London director, WORLD 
PETROLEUM, read a paper on oil and the 
oil carrying trade at a symposium on the 
utilization of coal arranged by the British 
Science Guild at the Royal Institution, 
London, on March 27. Other speakers 
were Captain Bernard Acworth, R.N. 
whose latest book was reviewed in the 
January issue of WORLD PETROLEUM and 
Engineer Rear-Admiral W. Scott Hill of 
the British Navy. 


v 


E. pr. Brown, formerly president of 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, has been 
chosen chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Brown is succeeded as president of 
the company by D. A. Little, formerly 
vice president and assistant general 
manager. Mr. Brown, who will continue 
as an active officer of the company was one 
of the founders and D. A. Little has been 
connected with Magnolia for nineteen 
years. 





Rulers of Yugoslavia and Roumania visit Campina refinery of Steaua 
Romana. Left to right: Alexander, sovereign of Yugoslavia, C. Osiceanu, 
general manager, Steaua Romana, King Carol of Roumania, Queen Marioara 
of Yugoslavia, Prince Mihai, and Dr. Sava, manager of the refinery. 





v 


Douerry pay, a testimonial tendered 
by the whole state of Florida to Henry L. 
Doherty in recognition of his service to the 
state was celebrated on March 10. Spe- 
cial trains were run to Miami to bring 
visitors from all parts of the state, edi- 
torials appeared in leading Florida dailies, 
and a testimonial dinner was given for 
Mr. Doherty. Mr. Doherty’s work in 
advertising and re-vitalizing the Miami 
Biltmore hotel resulted in the best tourist 
season in Florida since 1926. 
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California 
Daily Daily Runs Gasoline Imports Shipm. East 
Production to Stills Stocks for Week for Week 
(bbl.) (bbl.) (bbl.) (bbl.) (bbl.) 
Week Ending Feb. 25........... 2,192,600 2,205,000 56,721,000 824,000 397,000 
302,400* neat pine ris 
Week Ending Mar. 4....... . 2,147,900 2,110,000 56,325,000 1,245,000 146,000 
304,450* 7 
Week Ending Mar. 11 . 2,115,850 2,195,000 59,220,000 982.000 330,000 
306,200* ie 
Week Ending Mar. 18. 2,126,450 2,085,000 59,310,000 1,136,000 558,000 
328,450* ~———— 


Underlined figures indicate improvement in statistical position—decrease in production, 


runs to stills, gasoline stocks or imports. 


* Official production of the Rusk-Gregg field, East Texas. Actual production estimated at 


about 430,000 bbl. per day. 


Exports Inerease 

Dorinc January, 1933, the seventh 
month after imposition of a tariff on crude 
oil and its products, total imports in- 
creased slightly over the preceding month, 
reaching 4,006,000 bbl., as compared with 
3,910,000 bbl. imported in December, 
1932, and a monthly average of 9,090,000 
bbl. for the first six duty-free months of 
1932. For the first time there was no 
motor fuel imported into United States in 
January, as compared with 56,000 bbl. 
brought in in December of 1932, and a 
monthly average of 1,272,000 bbl. im- 
ported during the first six duty-free 
months of 1932. 


Petroleum exports reversed their recent, 
and extended, downward trend increasing 
to 8,253,000 bbl. during January, 1933, 
as compared with 6,775,000 bbl. exported 
in the preceding month, while motor fuel 
exports increased by 28.5 percent to 
2,514,000 bbl. as compared with the low 
record figure of 1,953,000 bbl. reached in 
December of 1932. 

The post-tariff trade readjustment fa- 
vorable to domestic producers thus con- 
tinuedinto January. Reductionin motor 
fuel imports of 1,272,000 bbl. was only 
partially counterbalanced by the reduc- 
tion of motor fuel exports by 1,026,000 
bbl., while the imports of all other petrol- 


120,000 bbl. per day, which was taken 
from domestic products and not from the 
imports, which would have been the case 
if the oil tariff had not been in force. 


Motor Fuel Supply-Demand 


[npicaTep domestic demand for motor 
fuel during January, 1933, averaged 
853,000 bbl. per day, a decrease of 2.74 
percent under the daily average for the 
preceding month, but 12,000 bbl. per day 
above the domestic motor fuel consump- 
tion in January of 1932, an increase of 1.43 
percent. 

Exports of motor fuel averaged 81,000 
bbl. per day in January, 1933, an increase 
of 28.5 percent over the preceding month, 
but 26.3 percent under January of 1932. 
Total demand for motor fuel in January, 
1933, therefore decreased by 1.79 percent 
as compared with the same month of 1932. 

On February 1, 1933, the motor fuel 
stocks at refineries, terminals and in tran- 
sit amounted to 51,712,000 bbl., an in- 
crease of 2,047,000 bbl. as compared with 
stocks on hand on January 1, 1933, indi- 
cating that during January motor fuel 
supply exceeded demand by 66,000 bbl. 
per day. 


Inereased Stocks Foreeast 


Tue Vo.tunteer Committee of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board issued its 
estimates of the demand for petroleum 
products during the first six months of the 
current year, indicating total motor fuel 
consumption of 177,400,000 bbl., or 12.4 
percent under the corresponding period of 
1932. Domestic demand was estimated 
at 164,000,000 bbl., a reduction of 9.5 per- 


eum products contracted by 3,812,000 bbl. 
during January, while their exports de- 
creased by only 323,000 bbl., leaving a 
favorable balance of 3,735,000 bbl., or 


U. S. production, runs to stills 
and price of crude oil in relation to 
stocks of all petroleum products. 


U. S. consumption and exports, pro- 
duction, imports and prices of motor 
fuel in relation to motor fuel stocks. 
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cent. Total crude oil requirements have 
been put at 370,900,000 bbl., or 8.4 per- 
cent under the requirements for the first 
six months of 1932. A production of 
2,000,000 bbl. of crude oil per day is rec- 
ommended, which would result, it is in- 
dicated, in a withdrawal from storage of 
some 8,000,000 bbl. for the period. 

The Committee on Refinery Statistics 
and Economics of the American Petroleum 
Institute also made a report, which dif- 
fered from that of the Volunteer Commit- 
tee in estimating a smaller decrease in 
demand, recommending, however, practi- 
cally the same figure for runs to stills; 
2,090,000 bbl. daily. 

An additional, and unforeseen, factor 
of declining demand for motor fuel during 
the first half of March has been the bank- 
ing crisis, with resulting national banking 
holiday, which in all probability caused a 
25 percent drop in consumption below 
normal expectancy, thus apparently ad- 
ding to motor fuel stocks 3,500,000 bbl. 

As indicated further in this monthly 


Prices Irregularly 


Tue Unirep States Senate on Febru- 
ary 25 ordered an investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission into prices 
paid for crude oil. The investigation was 
sponsored by Senator Elmer Thomas of 
Oklahoma. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on March 6, however, tentatively 
refused to undertake the investigation 
into crude oil price situation, expressing 
doubt as to the authority of the Senate 
alone to order such a wide and sweeping 
enquiry. It is believed that the investi- 
gation must be approved by both houses 
of Congress and signed by the President. 

The indefiniteness of the proration en- 
forcement; the continued illegal crude oil 
production in large volume in Texas and 
in Oklahoma; and the overproduction in 
California, together with excessive crude 
oil runs to stills not only prevented any 


. drilling: comparison of oil 


dry holes, and gas wells. 





















review there has been in evidence during 
February and March a _ considerable 
change in altitude in regard to crude oil 
supplies and prices, resulting in an 
appreciable acceleration of domestic out- 
put, which carried total production, both 
official and estimated illegal, from 2,150,- 
000 bbl. per day in January to 2,275,000 
bbl. per day in March, therefore currently 
exceeding the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute recommendations by 145,000 bbl. 
per day. Similarly crude oil runs to stills 
have continued excessive, being some 
100,000 bbl. above the limits set by the 
Institute. It is thus apparent that a con- 
siderable amount of crude oil and of motor 
fuel will be added to the country’s storage 
in the coming three months, and that the 
American Petroleum Institute’s objective 
of 50,000,000 bbl. of motor fuel stocks by 
June 30, 1933, will be exceeded, the stocks 
on that date probably approaching the 
June 30, 1932, volume of about 60,000,- 
000 bbl., and being economically some 
25,000,000 bbl. too high. 


Lower 


improvement in the price structure of 
crude oil and its products, but forced 
local downward readjustments in several 
sections. 

After staging a brief recovery at the 
close of February, refinery gasoline quota- 
tions on March 20 were: 2-2'4 cents 
per gallon for 58-60 U. S. M., 57 and 
below octane rating in Group 3, Oklahoma 
market; 57 to 64 octane rating, U.S. M., 
commanded 214-23 cents per gallon; and 
65 and above octane rating, U. S. M., was 
quoted at 2!5-25¢ cents per gallon. On 
the East Coast, at Bayonne, the U.S. M. 
grade, 57 to 64 octane rating, was quoted 
unchanged at 5!5 cents per gallon. Gulf 
Coast prices for export on March 20 were 
314-33¢ cents per gallon for 58-60 
U. S. M. grade, quarter-of-a cent below 
last month’s quotations. 

Natural gasolines remained unchanged 
from the preceding month and were 
quoted on March 20 at 2 cents per gallon 
for grade 26-70 in Oklahoma and North 





Texas, and at 214 
North cin, 


214 cents per gallon in 


Kerosene prices further extended their 


January and February declines during the 
past month, dropping another half cent a 
gallon, grade 41-43 w.w. declining to 2 14- 
21% cents per gallon in Group 3, Oklahoma 
snarkeet, and to 514 cents per gallon on the 
East Coast, at Bayonne. 
prices for export declined in sympathy 
to 4 cents per gallon for 41-43 p.w. 
grade. 


Gulf Coast 


Old and New California Crude Oil Prices 


June 26, March 5, 
1932 1933 

err 27 er. $1.00 $0.75 
Huntington Beach 27 er. $0.97top $0.77 
Playa Del Rey... .......26 gr. $0.96top $0.77 top 
Midw ay—Elk Hills......27 gr. $0.97 $0.71 
NS che edwne ...25 er. $0.75top $0.59 top 
Kettleman Hills........39 gr. $1.03top $0.78 top 
Ellwood Terrace ..387 er. $1.28 top $0.91 top 


On March 3, due to continued over- 


production in California by some 25,000 
bbl. per day, the Richfield Oil Company 
of California reduced the price of crude oil 
in that state by 25 cents a barrel, and on 
March 5 the Standard Oil Company of 
California and all other major purchasers 
extended the cut throughout the state, the 
new price being 6 to 37 cents lower than 
the postings in effect since June 26, 1932. 
The new reduced prices for California 
crude oils are still, however, as much as 
100 percent above the prevailing Mid- 
Continent schedules for corresponding 
gravities. 


In the Mid-Continent area the crude 


oil prices remained unchanged, but some 
companies which were paying higher than 
the lowest prices in certain fields, as indi- 
cated in the preceding issue of WORLD 
PETROLEUM, readjusted their postings so 
that at this time the crude oil quotations 
are uniform. Thus Humble Oil and Re- 
fining Company (S. O. N. 
Company and Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany 
schedules by about 10 cents per barrel in 
the Gulf Coastal area, including Conroe 
field, and in the Texas Panhandle. 


J.), The Texas 


(Socony-Vacuum) reduced their 


On March 4, R. C. Holmes, president of 


Six major oil stocks in relation to 50 indus- 
trial stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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The Texas Company issued a statement 
explaining the company’s price reductions 
in the Gulf Coast and in the Texas Pan- 
handle, and stated that The Texas Com- 
pany will advance the Mid-Continent 
crude oil prices to 77 cents per barrel for 
36 gravity by April 1, or before, an ad- 
vance of 33 cents per barrel, provided the 
production in United States will be re- 
duced below 2,000,000 bbl. per day. 

From present indications it does not 
appear likely that the 2,000,000 bbl. limit 
of daily production set by The Texas 
Company will be reached by April1. The 
prices of crude oil and of its products are 
expected, and should continue unchanged 
until basic conditions within the industry 
improve radically, until supply is brought 
within the demand and not until the state 
enforcement agencies function effectively, 
otherwise a premium will be paid for illegal 
production and final stabilization will 
be delayed. Seasonal improvement will, 
however, result in higher quotations by 
the middle of May, by which time state 
legislatures will in all probability pass new 
and effective proration enforcement bills. 
With satisfactory conditions in the oil 
fields and reasonable runs to stills it is 
anticipated that refinery gasoline will be 
quoted in Oklahoma markets this summer 
at 414 to 5 cents per gallon and crude oil 
at $1.00 per barrel, even though the motor 
fuel marketing and distribution continues 
overexpanded and highly competitive, 
and motor fuel taxation remains top 
heavy. 


At THE suggestion of the President of 
the United States, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, a conference of Governors of oil 
producing states was called on March 27 
in Washington, D. C., by Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes to consider plans to stabilize 
the oil industry. 

During the second half of February and 
early in March there developed in the 
Mid-Continent oil fields a very consid- 
erable demand for crude oil which re- 
sulted in increasing Oklahoma daily pro- 
duction by 147,550 bbl., or 39.4 percent, 
and Kansas daily production by 14,870 
bbl., or 15.0 percent. At the same time 
illegal production in East Texas field 
increased very considerably from the 
beginning of the year, and is currently 
estimated at about 125,000 bbl. per day, 
while pipeline nominations in the Conroe 
pool were increased from 18,500 bbl. to 
45,000 bbl. per day. There have been 
several causes for increased demand and 
production of crude oil, both legal and 
illegal. Probably the principal reasons 
have been: 

(1) The expectancy of higher crude oil 
prices within a short period of time, as sub- 
stantiated by the statement of The Texas 


Company, and the consequent rush to stock 
up with cheap crude oil. 

(2) The prevalent belief that new proration 
legislation and enforcement will be made effec- 
tive. Also some publicity has been given 


lately to the inadequacy of proven domestic 
crude oil reserves, and several companies with- 
out their own resources felt sufficient concern 
so as not only to favor filling existing storage 
tanks, but to authorize additional construction. 


Revised Proration Legislation 


Inevitable 


Texas 


A compPLeTE shutdown of the East 
Texas field has been ordered by the Rail- 
road Commission for March 27 to last for 
an indefinite period. On March 27 all 
wells were allowed to flow wide open 
through tubing in order to permit the 
Commission to draw up new proration 
orders based on potential production. 

The majority report of the legislative 
committee which has been investigating 
conditions in Texas was issued on March 
22 and contained severe criticism of the 
Railroad Commission for its failure to en- 
force proration regulations in East Texas. 
The Committee estimated that the state 
had lost over $11,000,000 as a result of 
the Railroad Commission’s failure to en- 
force penalties for production in excess of 
allowables and found 19 pipelines, eight 
loading racks and four refineries operating 
without reporting to the Commission. 
In addition 16 refineries, and 18 loading 
racks were operating without meters and 
10 pipelines without permits. No effort 
apparently had been made by the Rail- 
road Commission to check these opera- 
tions and approximately five percent of 
the operators in the field had been allowed 
to demoralize the entire industry in East 
Texas. 

The Three-judge Federal Court in 
Houston in a test case of People Petroleum 
Producers, Inc., and others against the 
Texas Railroad Commission ruled against 
the Commission, and held invalid the 
recent proration order in which the total 
allowance from the East Texas field was 
fixed at 290,000 bbl. per day. While the 
latest order of the Railroad Commission, 
issued March 9, allowing East Texas field 
400,000 bbl. per day is not directly affected 
by the decision of the Three-judge Court, 
yet that order fundamentally is based on 
the principles of the order held invalid, 
and hence the inevitably forthcoming 
suits will be again decided adversely for 
the Railroad Commission. 

Early in March Resident Commissioner 
in the East Texas field, Colonel Ernest O. 
Thompson, stated that the Texas Rail- 
road Commission does not have authority 


to shut-in oil wells, and recommended 
passage of bills that would allow effective 
enforcement. 

On March 3 District Judge W. F. 
Robertson, on application of Assistant 
Attorney General for the state, issued 
a temporary injunction restraining the 
Sinclair-Prairie Oil Company (Consoli- 
dated) from overproducing its 481 oil wells 
in the East Texas field, which were al- 
leged to be producing in excess of allow- 
ables, while District Judge C. A. Wheeler 
later the same day issued a restraining 
order to prevent the Sinclair-Prairie Pipe 
Line Company from transporting crude 
oil produced in excess of official allowables. 
The Sinclair-Prairie companies on March 
9 on a plea of diversity of citizenship ob- 
tained the transfer of both suits from state 
to Federal Courts. 


Daily Average Crude Oil Output of 
Four Principal Producing States 


(Barrels) 
Week 
Ending Texas Oklahoma California Kansas 
Feb. 11 937.650* 373,950 165.300 99.350 
Feb. 18.. 934,250* 427,950 168.300 102.450 
Feb. 25.. 943.400* 521,500 468.300 108.550 
Mar. 4.. 942,300* 476.200 162,600 112.550 
Mar. ll.. 987.000* 413,600" 171,000 114,220 
Mar. 18.. 714,100 456.750 109.000*** 115.750 


*Including about 125.000 bbl. per day estimated to 
be produced illegally in the East Texas Field. 

**Decline due to the military shut-down of Okla- 
homa City Field. 

***Decline in California in week ending March 18 
due to the earthquake in the Los Angeles Basin re- 


sulting in the complete shut-down of some properties. 


On March 6 Federal Judge J. C. Wilson 
restrained the Danciger Oil and Refining 
Company from producing in excess of 
proration allowables set by the Texas 
Railroad Commission in the Panhandle 
fields. The restraining order affects 48 
wells of the defendant company and a 
number of their offsets, all of which have 
been producing under injunctions in ex- 
cess of allowables for the last two years. 
Subsequently, however, the Danciger Oil 
and Refining Company succeeded in ex- 
tending the injunction by transferring the 
case to the Three-judge Federal Court, 
whereupon the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion lifted all restrictions in Texas Pan- 
handle fields stating that “‘ . the mere 
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Lucien, Okla., 
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granting of the right of offsetting wells to 
run open would not go far enough to be 
fair to all operators and royalty owners in 
that field, since offset to the offset would 
be hurt.’”’ Provided pipelines will be 
willing to take care of increased output 
the production of Texas Panhandle will 
increase from 45,000 bbl. to around 65,000 
bbl. per day, while the prices may be 
anticipated to decline sufficiently actually 
to reduce the total amount paid for crude 
oil in the Panhandle. 

On March 9 Federal Judge J. C. Wilson 
issued an injunction restraining Texas 
Railroad Commission from interfering in 
any way with operations of the East Texas 
Oil Refining Company in East Texas, one 
of the largest independents in the field. 
On same date acts of violence occurred in 
the East Texas field. Pipelines of Atlas 
Pipe Line Company, of Kilgore Refining 
Company and of Globe Refining Com- 
pany were dynamited, and the well con- 
nections of Gulf Production Company’s 
No. 8 Spear were damaged by another 
explosion. Additional damage was antici- 
pated by the Texas Railroad Commission 
unless illegal production was checked. 
Land and royalty owners, organized in 
“vigilante” groups, are probably attempt- 
ing to intimidate by force producers of 
illegal crude oil. 

On March 10 fourteen producing com- 
panies in East Texas field were restrained 
by Judge C. A. Wheeler from violating 
orders of the Commission. 

The proration enforcement situation 
in East Texas field very evidently reached 
a point when radical measures are inevi- 
table. The land owners, producers and 
state legislature disappointed in the in- 
ability of the Texas Railroad Commission 
effectively to enforce the curb on crude 
oil production will very likely approve the 
State Administration bill creating the 
‘‘Natural Resources Commission”’ to be 
appointed by the Governor, as reported 
in the preceding issue of WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM, thus relieving the Railroad Com- 
mission from the duties of enforcing 
proration laws. 


Oklahoma 


Tue om proration investigation by 
a special committee of Oklahoma Senate, 
now in session for two months, continued 
to revolve around the funds tendered 
Colonel Cicero I. Murray by various oil 
companies and producers to defray the 
expenses of investigation and enforce- 
ment of proration. The results of two 
months’ work by the Special Committee 
of the Senate have been negligible and 
nothing not known or unsuspected was 
learned. During the investigation the 
decision of the State Supreme Court in 
the Russell Petroleum Company case 


was handed down ruling illegal the special 
levy for enforcement purposes, as re- 
ported in the March issue of WORLD 
PETROLEUM, and therefore again forcing 
voluntary contributions by producers for 
expenses of enforcement of proration 
orders, including the expenses of the latest 
military shut-down of Oklahoma City 
field. On March 17 the Oklahoma Senate 
voted for the Committee report thereby 
ending the investigation. It is antici- 
pated that the Administration forces, 
controlling the Senate, will reject all con- 
demnations of the Chief Executive and of 
the actions of the officers of the state 
militia, nullifying the objective of the 
investigation. 

The State Supreme Court handed down 
on February 16 a final decision in the case 
of H. F. Wilcox Oil and Gas Company 
vacating orders of the Corporation Com- 
mission, as was reported in the January 
issue of WORLD PETROLEUM. The man- 
date in the H. F. Wilcox Oil and Gas 
Company case was delivered 15 days 
later on March 3, thus legally terminating 
proration enforcement by the Corporation 
Commission in Oklahoma pending the 
passage of new laws. Just before the 
mandate was handed down a tentative 
agreement between all producers in the 
Oklahoma City field and the state was 
reached to hold production down to for- 
mer allowables. The agreement, how- 
ever, was not adhered to by some oil 
companies and a few leases in Oklahoma 
City field were reported producing wide 
open, whereupon Governor W. H. Murray 
on March 4 ordered a complete military 
shutdown of the field, excepting only wells 
producing water with the oil. The mili- 
tary shutdown of the field was lifted on 
March 14 and the producers were allowed 
to make their March allowable production 
in full. 

On March 13 the Oklahoma House of 
Representatives passed the new state pro- 
ration bills, 481 and 483. The bills must 
still be passed by the State Senate and 
signed by the Governor before becoming 
laws. Bill 483 provides for a tax of an 
eighth-of-a-cent a barrel on all oil pro- 
duced in the state, the fund so collected 
to be used for proration enforcement. 
Any surplus, after proration expenses 
have been paid, will be diverted to the 
general state fund. With the state’s pro- 
duction averaging 500,000 bbl. per day 
the annual receipts for proration enforce- 
ment will reach about $230,000 per year. 
Bill 481 provides in detail in its 52 sections 
for all enforcement measures and emer- 
gencies. 

The new bill is thorough, and if passed 
by the Senate without great alterations 
and signed by the Governor, and further 
sustained in Federal Courts, more par- 








ticularly in its penalty clauses, may lead 
Oklahoma out of present enforcement dif- 
ficulties and at the same time set an ex- 
ample for other states to follow. 

The American Petroleum Institute ap- 
pointed a committee of twelve to discuss 
current conditions, and to cooperate in 
formulating a definite policy regarding 
enforcement of proration, with regional 
associations and state regulatory agencies 
in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas in an 
effort to balance supply and demand. 
This Committee is headed by J. Edgar 
Pew, Chairman, and is composed of C. B. 
Ames, E. R. Brown, Axtell J. Byles, 
Frank R. Coates, R. C. Holmes, D. J. 
Moran, Frank Phillips, E. G. Seubert, 
H. F. Sinclair, W. C. Teagle and R. G. A. 
van der Woude. The Committee first 
met in Fort Worth, Texas, on March 13, 
and in Tulsa, Oklahoma, on March 17. 
Opinion of the leaders of the oil industry 
on the Committee appeared to be divided. 
One group favored the continuation of the 
efforts to make proration effective, while 
the other group was prepared to abandon 
proration entirely, if it was not made 
effective immediately. 


East Texas 


Att THE CLOSE of March there were in 
the East Texas field about 9,925 wells, an 
average of one well to 11.08 acres of its 
proven area. Cumulative official recov- 
ery from the field reached about 260,000,- 
000 bbl. by April 1, an equivalent of 2,360 
bbl. per acre of the proven territory. 
Actual production of the East Texas field, 
including the illegal output, will never be 
known but till April 1 total cumulative 
production of the pool may be estimated 
at some 325,000,000 bbl., or 2,960 bbl. per 
acre. New locations and completions 
continued at the rate of about 35 per week 
each. 

Effective March 10 the Texas Railroad 
Commission issued an unexpected order 
lifting the total allowable of the East 
Texas field from 300,000 bbl. to 400,000 
bbl. per day. Until March 19 the wells 
were allowed 36 bbl. flat per day each, and 
after that date on a graduated scale from 
30.8 bbl. to 40 bbl. per day, basing allow- 
ances on bottom hole pressure, thickness 
of sand and number of oil wells in the 
field. 

Three major criticisms can be made of 
the new method of proration:—(1) the 
sand thickness allowance will result in 
greatly magnified water encroachment 
danger, because until present time all 
wells discontinued drilling when but a few 
feet in the Woodbine sand, while with a 
premium on the sand thickness much 
greater penetration will be attempted. 
It may be possible that the intention of 
the Railroad Commission was to allot 
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sand thicknesses areally in the field, 
rather than by individual wells, in which 
case the above objection will not hold; 
(2) the acreage per each well has not been 
taken into consideration in the new order, 
a factor which is of major importance; and 
(3) the new order will not reduce the ille- 
gal production, and therefore will result 
in the East Texas production exceeding 
500,000 bbl. per day. 


New East Texas Proration Allowances 


Effective March 19, 1933 
Total Production—400,000 bbl. per day 


Company and the Sun Pipe Line Com- 
pany. 


Buckeye—Matagorda County: 
Texas Gulf 


Tue Unitep Nortu and South De- 
velopment Company, the discoverer of 
the Buckeye field, completed a second 
good producer in the pool, No. 1 St. 
Louis, Brownsville and Mexico Railroad, 
located about 1,200 ft. north from No. 1 
Stoddard, the discovery well. No. 1 St. 
L. B. & M. RR. is estimated good for 2,000 


under a pressure of 1,500 lbs. from a total 
depth of 4,052 ft. The second test in this 
vicinity, the Humble Oil and Refining 
Company’s (S.0.N.J.) No. 1 McLane, one 
mile due northwest from No. 1 Nelson, 
was apparently correlating much lower 
than the discovery well and on March 17 
was drilling at about 4,177 ft. after testing 
salt water in a sound at 4,117 to 4,162 ft. 


Keokuk—Greater Seminole 


Carter Oil Company’s (S.O.N.J.) et 
al No. 1 Keokuk in Section 2-T10N- 


133,300 bbl. 133,300 bbl. 133,300 bbl. bbl. per day through one-half inch choke R6E, six miles due north from Searight 
bese mace a a. from a total depth of 7,858 ft. The dis- pool and nine miles due north from the 
10,000 wells ; covery well has produced to-date in excess original Seminole pool, was completed 
Daily Daily Daily of 100,000 bbl., but is at this time under- early in March for 2,400 bbl. per day 
a ee = ae a A. oy going repairs in order to shut-off water. initial from Misner sand at from 4,090 to 
1,200 Ibs. 11 bbl. 60 ft. 11 bbl. The United North and South Develop- 4,106 ft. This relatively major discovery 
1,300 Ibs. 12 bbl. 80ft. 12bbl. ment Company owns a solid block of in the Greater Seminole area is located in 

1,400 Ibs. 13 bbl. 100 ft. 13 bbl. Z ; z ih 
1.500 Ibs. 14 bbl. over 8,000 acres in the Buckeye town site, the middle of a 1,360-acre unitized block 


Conroe—Texas Gulf 


"Tue DEVELOPMENT of the Conroe field 
was accelerated with more favorable 
weather conditions, new locations and 
completions approaching 30 per week 
each, with about 90 projects in various 
stages of drilling. By April 1 there were 
in the Conroe field 350 producing wells, 
or an average of one well per 42.8 acres 
of its proven area, now estimated at 15,- 
000 acres. The total allowable produc- 
tion from Conroe was increased by the 
Railroad Commission from 18,500 bbl. to 
35,000 bbl. per day, resulting in an in- 
creased allowance from each 20-acre 
proven unit from 100 bbl. to 176 bbl. per 
day, which, however, was reduced to 136 
bbl. per day effective March 11 due to 
additional completions. 

The cratering, which started in the two 
burning wells of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Kansas, reported in the February 


with the discovery well located in its mid- 
dle, thus assuring rational development. 
Two additional wells are now being drilled 
by the Company, No. 1-6 Stoddard 1,000 
ft. due northeast from No. 1 St. L. B. & 
M. RR. and No. 1 Plotner 1,200 ft. due 
southeast from the discovery well, No. 1 
Stoddard. 


Colorado County—Texas Gulf 


Coy e Concord Oil Company’s No. 1 
Nelson in 1. and G. N. Survey in Colorado 
County, about 60 miles from the Gulf 
Coast, was completed in July, 1932, for 
about 50,000,000 cubic ft. of gas per day 


owned by the Carter Oil Company (83.9 
percent), the Gypsy (Gulf) Oil Company 
(13.2 percent) and the Sinclair-Prairie 
Oil Company (2.9 percent). Develop- 
ment of the new field will accordingly be 
on a conservative basis. 

While No. 1 Keokuk is producing from 
Misner sand, an unimportant oil horizon 
in Greater Seminole, it is correlating 
sufficiently high by comparison with 
several dry holes in the immediate vicinity 
to make it reasonably certain that the 
well will produce from the Wilcox sand, 
when deepened, the major producing 
sand in Seminole. Areally the new field 


World Oil Production—Official Figures for 1933 


All figures furnished direct to WORLD PETROLEUM by Governments, 
except where otherwise specified 


(Figures in U. S. Barrels—Conversion ratio 7 bbl. = 1 ton) 





Second pro- 


ducer in the 
Lucien field. 














issue of WORLD PETROLEUM, affected Daily Daily 
three more wells in the field, one of which, e — _ — January February Average 
; : country : 32 33 1933 1933 1933 
Harrison and Abercrombie No. 1 Alexan- la 
, United States 851,081,000 781,845,000 2,136,188 63,998,000 58,658,000' 2,095,000 
der in John McHorse Survey, cratered poi 156,342,900 149,719,000 409,070 10,382,400 10,162,600 348,220 
after completion and is currently produc- Venezuela 120,069,462 118,635,671 324,141 «8,750,000! 9,985,711 317,554 
ing 2,000 bbl. per day into a 150-foot Roumania 46,333,945 50,491,205 137,954 3,999,898 3,640,000! 129,489 
atta hich the oil i mped out Pev=i@” 40,253,486 45,122,455 123,285 3,563,112 2,929,668 —«110,049 
crater Irom wale e s pump Mexico 33,038,853 32,802,285 89,624 2,889,658 2,544,513 92,274 
into tanks. Netherland India 32,818,346 39,584,027 108,153 3,000,000: 3,000,000: 101,695 
M. J. Munn No. 1 South Texas Devel- Colombia 18,237,190 16,384,956 44,7 1,005,353 1,035,273 34,587 
— : Argentina 11,709,759 13,166,900 35,975 1,138,500 1,100,000: 37,941 
opment Company in Clark Beach Survey, Peru. . 10,102,116 9,899,266 26,026 796.9075 647.5845 24,483 
114 miles due east from the present pro- Trinidad. . 9,743,763 10,023,780 27,387 815,439 778,842 27,022 
‘ “thee British India 7,830,101 8,600,312 23,500 700,000! 700,000! 23,729 
ducing limits of the Conroe field Was Palen 4,397,760 3,905,230 10.670 338,100 299,845 10,812 
abandoned at 5,303 ft., thus defining the Sarawak a 3,338,472 2,274,043 6.213 158,900! 187,600 5.873 
pool in that direction. Japan and Taiwan! 1,884,285 2,340,000 6,393 195,000 195,000 6,610 
a , , Egypt 1,845,938 1,742,370 4.769 136,451 128,800! 4,496 
A fifth pipeline has been projected into pou ador 1,750,633 1,573,857 4,300 133,912 119,345 4,292 
the Conroe field, to be constructed to the Canada 1,583,339 1,054,373 2.880 82,778 73,087 2,642 
. 40 miles. b Germany 1,778,602 1,824,019 4,983 130,732! 130,000 4,419 
Houston Ship Channel, some — Iraq. . 1,200,000 1,200,000 3,278 100,000 100,000 3,390 
the Channel Transport and Marketing france: 512,862 552,000 1,508 46,000 46,000 1,560 
Company (Golding and Murchinson). Others! 338,700 432,000 1,180 36,000 36,000 1,220 
The Conroe field is now served by the Total... 1,256,191,512 1,293,173,249 3,533,260 102,397,140 96,507,868 3,410,966 
pipelines of the Humble Pipe Line Com- 
pany (S O N J ) The Texas Pipe Line 1Estimate. * Anglo-Persian Oil Co. figures revised; fuel oil returned to the ground has been deducted. * Thur- 
.O.N.J.), 


ingea estimated: official figure for Prussia. 
included with Japan. 


: h , Sakhalin Russian included with Russia. Sakhalin Japanese 
Company, the Tide-Water Pipe Line 5 International Petroleum Company’s figures. 


‘A.P.1. estimate. 
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will not cover much more than about 
1,500 acres. Barnsdall Refining Com- 
pany was forced to make a location on a 
short term lease for its No. 1 Deer in 
Section 31-T11N-R6E, one mile due north- 
east from the discovery well. 


Western Kansas 


W.. ©. McBrivE Inc.’s No. 1 Schmidt 
in Section 30-T22S-R3W extended the 
Hollow pool (No. 39 on the WORLD PE- 
TROLEUM map published on page 107 of 
March, 1932, issue) about half-a-mile due 
southwest when it was completed for an 
estimated 5,000 bbl. per day from the 
Mississippi limestone encountered at 3,181 
ft. and drilled to 3,217 ft. 

First well to be treated with acid in 
Western Kansas was Gypsy Oil Com- 
pany’s (Gulf) No. 1 in Section 24-T19S- 
R2W, in Ritz-Canton-Galva field, which 
was producing from Viola limestone and 
had an initial production of 1,022 bbl. per 
day in January of 1932, but declined to a 
negligible amount. The well responded 
very satisfactorily to the treatment, in- 
creasing to 1,044 bbl. for the first 24 hrs. 


Porter—Michigan 


Miicuican Pacific Oil and Gas Com- 
pany and C. W. Teater No. 2 Otway in 
Section 22-T13N-R1W, a well completed 
on February 21, 1933, for 150 bbl. per day 
was deepened in the Dundee limestone 
from 3,410 ft. to 3,445 ft. and increased 
its production to 3,200 bbl. per day, thus 
extending the flush production area of 
Central Michigan ten miles to the south- 
east from the Mt. Pleasant field. The 
Pure Oil Company has under construc- 
tion a ten-mile pipeline to the new well. 
A very active development campaign is 
anticipated in Central Michigan during 
the coming summer as a result of the latest 
extension, while an immediate drilling of 
about 30 wells will be undertaken in the 
Porter-Otway field. Offset leases to No. 
2 Otway are owned by Pure Oil Company, 
Shell Petroleum Corporation and C. W. 
Teater. 

The Porter-Otway field was originally 
discovered two years ago, when a 50-bbl. 
producer was completed three-quarters of 
a mile southeast from the present exten- 
sion, but it was subsequently offset by a 
dry hole to the east which delayed further 
development. 


North Belridge—California 


@ui10 om company No. 1 Bloemer in 
Section 36-T27S-R20E extended the deep- 
est Wagonwheel zone (Eocene) production 
in the North Belridge field about one mile 
due east from the original deep discovery 
drilled by the Belridge Oil Company in 
section 27-T27S-R20E. No. 1 Bloemer 
was completed for 1,200 bbl. of clean oil of 


36 gravity per day from a total depth of 
8,525 ft. 

The new extension adds greatly to the 
reserves of the North Belridge field, 
though the excessive depth and the owner- 
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Official Figures of Soviet Oil Operations * 


Crude Daily Run to 
Production Average Stills Drilling 
1933 (Bbl.) (Bbl.) (Bbl.) (Feet) 
January....... 10,382,400 334,917 9,510,900 157,486 
February...... 10,162,600 362,950 9,167,900 169,396 


Total 1932. . 
Total 1931.. 


149,725,500 409,086 142,110,082 2,436,318 
156,904,390 429,887 133,669,200 2,331,310 
Revised 

Quota 1933 170,800,000 467,670 155,000,000 3,315,000 


* Crude oil conversion ratio: seven bbl.=one ton. 


Fesruary crude production shows a 
slight improvement over the operations in 
January despite continued difficulties 
hampering the development of an ade- 
quate tempo of operations. Baku fields 
show arrears of production with 850 wells 
still out of order during the month and 
several scores of recently completed wells 
could not be brought into operation. 
Drilling operations for the first two 
months of the year showed only slight 
improvement over figures for December 
and are decidedly below expectation. Of 
83 wells which were scheduled to start 
drilling during the month, only 30 wells 
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ship of practically the whole pool by the 
Belridge Oil Company will postpone all 
but most limited development till distant 
future. 

BASIL B. ZAVOICO 


have actually come under rig owing to lack 
of outfits; 66 wells were to be completed 
during the month of which only 42 were 
reported ready for operation. Over 35,- 
000,000 bbl. of Baku crude are to be pro- 
duced in 1933 from new wells which are 
still to be drilled. Obviously the plans 
are in jeopardy if no radical improvement 
occurs in the near future. 

Refining results for both January and 
February show considerable arrears of the 
plan due to frequent breakdown which 
have occurred in the refineries. The 
Batum and Tuapse refineries were re- 
ported to have lacked sufficient shipments 
of crude from the fields to run to stills 
apparently as a result of the disorganiza- 
tion of transportation. Output of kero- 
sene of the Baku refineries during the last 
six weeks is about 50 percent in arrears of 
the plan which is attributed to lack of 
treating reagents. No improvement has 
been reported in the supply of materials 
and pipe for the oil fields. The Azneft 
reports for January show deliveries of 33.6 


Location of Neftdag No. 13 which flowed over 700,000 bbl. before being capped. 
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percent of casing pipe and 9 percent of 
drilling pipe against the plans for the 
month. No shipments of rubber hose, 


Refineries Scheduled for Completion in 1933 


Yearly ca- 


pacity in 
barrels 

Khabarovsk: pipe stills and cracking in- 

stallation ‘ : Seu 5,250,000 
Orsk: 2 Badger type pipe stills and 1 Win- 

kler Kock cracking installation........ 8,750,000 
Odessa: pipe stills and lube oil installa- 

tion iecik ha Pe anivtecy win ia pp aah Aree wa 1,400,000 
Saratoff: cracking installation .. ess. 61,250,000 
Krasnodar: topping plant. . ere a 638,750 


fire brick or metals have been reported for 
the month of January to the oil industry 
of Baku. 


Export of Oil Products from U.S.S.R. by 
Countries for the year 1932 





(Barrels) Percent 
Destination 1932 « 1931 change 

England 4,777,456 8,675,008 — 44.9 
Argentina : j 312 19,928 
Afghanistan 13,832 11,824 + 16.9 
Belgium 2,175,976 2,179,680 - 0.2 
Germany 4,256,312 3,194,408 + 33.2 
Holland. . 557,616 429,544 + 29.8 
Greece 480.720 501,888 — 4.2 
Denmark 824,280 872.432 — 5.6 
Egypt 2,144,232 1,011,168 112.0 
India 1,531,400 1,192,704 + 28.3 
Spain 3,448,408 985,280 + 24.9 
Italy 8.316.152 8,637.77 — 3.7 
W. China (Sinkiang) 5,944 4,504 + 31.9 
China 750,128 310,248) =+ 141.7 
Latvia 141,264 159.168 — 11.3 
Lithuania 111,680 102,872 + 8.5 
Mongolia 64,912 39.936 + 62.5 
Norway 509,296 191.872 165.4 
Persia 523,408 464,592 + 12.6 
Poland 1,032 552 + 86.9 
U.S. A. 304,992 157,160 + 94.1 
Tuva 5.6140 1,576 105.5 
Turkey 904,976 1.267.696 — 28.6 
Finland 158.040 78.600 +100.4 
France 7.737.792 6.702.360 + 15.4 
Czecho-Slovakia . 61.688 
Switzerland 16,256 
Sweden 2,172,880 1,369,304 + 58.6 
Esthonia 39,312 89,032 — 55.8 
Japan 2,944,192 1.533.912 + 91.9 
Others 3.190.624 1.530.848 108.4 
Total exports 418.090.1408 41.794.416 + 15.1 


Events of the Month 


Govuryerr. In the Koss-Chagal oil 
field of North Kazakstan a new oil horizon 
has been discovered at a depth of 1,155 
ft. The horizon which consists of richly 
saturated sands has been penetrated by 
several wells flowing up to 2,000 bbl. of 
crude per day. The Embaneft oil trust 
has undertaken commercial exploitation. 


AsukaBap. Well No. 13 at Neftdag 
which was completed at the end of January 
as a powerful gusher is continuing the flow 
of crude oil under pressure and it has not 
been possible to cap the well. Over 
700,000 bbl. of crude has been accumu- 
lated in all kinds of primitive storage 
facilities which were erected around the 
well. The Azneft has delegated several 
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petroleum technologists to the field of 
Neftdag and has sent equipment for the 
erection of storage facilities and the 
building of a pipeline to the nearest rail- 
road station. Prof. Gubkin escorted by 
Prof. Kovalevski and G. Soroker arrived 
at Neftdag to make a survey of conditions 
surrounding the exploitation of this well 
and to decide what further steps will be 
necessary. 


Ama ata. New oil locations were 
discovered at West Kazakstan where wild- 
cat wells have yielded oil from a depth 
of 1,320 ft. Embaneft is making further 
studies of the location. 


Tirus. A refinery at Mirsaani in the 
Georgia oil fields is under construction for 
a capacity of 420 bbl. of crude per day. 
The refinery is to come into operation in 
June of this year. The products of this 
refinery will take care of the requirements 


Imports 


Imports of crude into Canada during 
January of this year were 1,002,427 bbl. 
compared with 937,362 bbl. in December 
1932 and 2,077,961 bbl. in January 1932. 
The total imports of crude for the 12- 
month period ending January 1933 were 
24,348,430 bbl. compared with 29,461,192 
bbl. for the corresponding period ending 
January 1932. Value of imports is $25,- 
051,606 for the 1932 period compared with 
$22,949,197 for the 1931 period. 

Gasoline imports showed a further 
decline during January over December, 
being 35,631 bbl. compared with 53,138 
bbl., and 61,124 bbl. in January of 1932. 
Imports during the 12-month period end- 
ing January 1933 totalled 2,113,358 bbl. 
compared with 2,363,326 bbl. in the cor- 
responding period ending January 1932. 
The same condition regarding value 
existed in gasoline imports as in the case 
of crude: quantity figures were down while 
value figures were up. Figures for the 
two periods were as follows: Twelve 
months ending January 1933, $7,379,227. 
Twelve months ending January 1932, 
$7,329,574. 


Canapba 
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of Georgia and will also be shipped to 
Tiflis and the entire Kachetia region. 


Mloscow. Late reports state that 
Neftdag well No. 13 has finally been cap- 
ped after more than 700,000 bbl. of 
crude accumulated in reservoirs where 
light fractions were permitted to evapo- 
rate. Lack of rail facilities proved a 
handicap and not over 40,000 bbl. per day 
were shipped. The location of the well is 
shown in the accompanying map. Sev- 
eral new wells are being drilled in this 
locality. 


Groznt. Several wells are being drilled 
in the new fields of Malzabek where rich 
oil deposits are said to have been located. 
Two of the wells are at present producing 
gas at the rate of about 100,000 cubic 
meters per day equivalent to 700 bbl. of 
crude. 

J. WEGRIN 
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Production 


Propuction of crude in Canada con- 
tinues to display a downward trend, and 
figures of production for the year 1932 em- 
phasize this. During the twelve months 
ending December 1932, the Canadian 
production of crude was 1,054,366 bbl. 
compared with 1,584,455 bbl. during 1931. 
Natural gas production, while showing a 
slight downward tendency, generally held 
its own at a production of 24,280,611,000 
cu. ft. 


General 

Saint JOHN, New Brunswick, an- 
nounces negotiations with the Gulf Re- 
fining Company of Pittsburgh for the 
erection of a refining plant at that point. 

The whole matter of barter with Russia, 
which was brought to public notice 
through the exchange of aluminum for 
crude oil, as has been duly reported in 
these columns, and which has recently 
been reopened through proposals to barter 
crude oil for cattle, has been the subject 
of a good deal of discussion all over the 
country. The attitude of the Canadian 
Government on the question of trade with 
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Russia has been repeatedly stated, and 
there does not seem to be much indication 
that the authorities are receding from 
their position. On the other hand, a 
good many astute observers express some 
doubts as to how long the present attitude 
can be maintained, and it is being freely 
predicted that this country will revise its 
trade attitude so far as Russia is con- 
cerned. If this develops, it seems safe to 
predict that crude oil will form one of the 
main trade items, and it is quite within 
the realms of possibility that this may 
become a somewhat disturbing factor in 
the crude market of this country. Nat- 
urally, any move that Canada may make 
toward a resumption of trading relation- 
ships with the Soviets will be made inde- 
pendently of the United States; but, on 
the other hand, it is quite reasonable to 
expect that the attitude of the latter 
country will have a definite influence upon 
Canadian public opinion. In other words, 
it is inconceivable that Canada would 
maintain her present stand of aloofness 
if the United States entered into trade 
relations with Russia. 


British American, Ltd. 


BBritisH AMERICAN OIL LIMITED gave 
its shareholders a very pleasant picture 
of its 1932 operations. Earnings on the 
2,622,642 no par value common shares 
amounted to $2,602,743, or 99 cents a share 
compared with $1.04 per share in 1931. 
The company pays 80 cents a share so that 
the dividend was earned with a substantial 
surplus. 

The writing down of goodwill and leases 
to $1, involving as it did a reduction of 
the previous surplus of $8,631,176 by 

2,314,124 will be a strong factor in in- 
creasing confidence of investors inasmuch 
as this transaction eliminates every in- 
tangible item. Other points of signifi- 
cance in the balance sheet are as follows: 


Working capital increased from $2,827,458 
to $3,101,140, and ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities from 1.44 to 1, to 1.56 to 1. 
Bank loans were reduced from $3,750,000 to 
$3,000,000 and accounts payable from $1,721,- 
733 to $1,529,996. Cash dropped from 
$1,037,569 to $715,880 and receivables from 
$3,020,409 to $2,422,549; but inventories 
went up from $5,147,616 to $5,434,603. Fixed 
assets changed from $14,882,088 to $14,834,238 
after deduction of depreciation reserve of 
$6,196,962 at the end of 1931 and $7,300,140 
at the end of 1932. 


As pointed out by the president of the 
company, Mr. A. L. Ellsworth, the posi- 
tion of the company is nicely rounded 
out, and no major expenditures are there- 
fore contemplated for the time being, 
though there are several areas in Canada 
in which the company might successfully 
expand. 


Ficures have been released covering 
the petroleum industry of Canada for 
the year 1931, which show some falling 
off in production values compared with 
1930, but which indicate that the in- 
dustry is holding its own in a very 
satisfactory way. The number of plants 
employed in the petroleum products 
industry during 1931 was 32, with a capi- 
tal valuation of $68,136,281. The num- 


ber of employees was 4,122, and salaries 
and wages amounted to $6,214,745. 
The selling value of products at the works 
was $76,158,644, compared with a value 
of $91,787,205 in 1930. 

Obviously Canada’s petroleum prod- 
ucts industry is based on the importation 
of crude, and during the year under review 
the United States supplied 70.7 percent 
of our requirement. R. C. ROWE 


Output of the Petroleum Products Industry in Canada, 1931 


Products 


Petroleum Refining. 


Gasoline (a) straight run.......... Imp. Gal. 
(b) by cracking process... Imp. Gal. 
Pe DSc actin ediccccas Imp. Gal. 
V. M. & P. or solvent naphtha ..... Imp. Gal. 
Kerosene. . +e Imp. Gal. 
Lubricating oils _ . Imp. Gal. 
Grease...... , Ib. 
Tar id Ib. 
Asphalt Imp. Gal. 
Petroleum coke. . ton 
Still gas banks M cu. ft. 
Wax and candles Ib. 
Other products. . ‘ _ 
TOTAL a dardkees is — 
Fuel and gas oils made and used in 
pressure cracking process........ Imp. Gal. 
Lubricating oils and greases— 
Lubricating Oils... ° .... Imp. Gal. 
Compounds...... “ee Ib. 
Lubricating greases : Ib. 
Saar ee Ib. 
Other products — 
RRR ec — 
GRAND TOTAL... 
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Drilling and Exploration 


Enpeavors to make the border state 
of Nuevo Leon a large oil center have 
been entirely unsuccessful, announces the 
petroleum department, Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy. A well drilled in that 
state by Mexican interests, Aldamas and 
Bravo, has been abandoned as a dry 
hole having shown no trace of petroleum 
to a depth of 5,080 ft. 

Empire Gas and Combustible Company 
with headquarters in New York is making 


Made for own use Made for Sale 














Value Selling 

Quantity at Works Quantity Value at 
Works 

Dollars Dollars 

77,041 8,039 278,215,832 29,876,513 

waa _— 191,632,502 20,224,691 
54,551,901 1,640,400 374,201,530 12,400,027 
22,462 2,252 8,468,995 769,201 
44,245 4,810 39,421,314 4,125,272 
54,823 8,852 15,157,068 2,548,923 
2,205 32 9,390,866 187,216 

ane ehuihie 902,000 9,020 

3,827 224 37,937,082 1,836,403 
20,029 96,676 52,310 280,660 
5,161,905 980,628 er Sakis 
109 9 10,197,369 368,677 

Pes 32.937 e- 186,963 
2,774,859 72,813,566 

441,297,994 20,753,116 

749.333 477,131 

537,655 56,547 

308,690 27,283 
eee 9,258 
570,219 

$76,158,644 


Mirexice 
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arrangements to resume activities in 
Mexican fields. It is reported that the 
company has asked the federal govern- 
ment for permission to resume its work 
but the petroleum department states that 
it has no information on this point. 
Reports in Mexican oil circles state that 
the company will begin drilling five wells 
in the Mahauves region, Panuco District, 
Vera Cruz as soon as they obtain the nec- 
essary government permits. 

A well with a daily capacity of 6,504 














bbl. from 1,627 ft., said to be the most 
productive in Mexico, has been completed 
by Mexican Petroleum Company accord- 
ing to an announcement of the petroleum 
department. The well is located on the 
Chapacoa zone, Vera Cruz. Mexican 
Gulf Oil Company and International Oil 
Company are each drilling a well in the 
same zone while Mexican Eagle (Royal 
Dutch-Shell group) is drilling in the El 
Burro and E] Plan sections, Isthmus of 
Tehauntepec, Vera Cruz. Mexican Ea- 
gle brought in a well in the El Burro 
zone at 2,623 ft. for an initial production 
of 650 bbl. daily. 

Permits have been granted to Rich- 
mond Petroleum Company of Mexico 
and Carlos Rojas to explore for oil by 
sismological methods on federal lands in 
Vera Cruz. Exploration will be carried 
on on the Acalapa and El Plan tracts, 
Tonalapa section and Maloacan munici- 
pality. 


Bank Holiday Reactions 


Tue petro.teum industry escaped 
the major inconveniences to which other 
Mexican industries were subject as a 
result of the bank holiday in the United 
States. Banana and mining industries 
were the worst sufferers being unable to 
obtain sufficient funds to meet payroll 
requirements. The Mexican Eagle, larg- 
est petroleum enterprise in Mexico, was 
unable to sell $25,000 through its Tampico 
office at the ridiculously low rate of 2.60 
pesos per dollar, some 90 points lower than 
the rate which obtained before the Ameri- 
can banking moratorium went into effect. 


Exports 


Mlexican crude oil sold in New York 
during 1932 amounted to 1,077,782 bbl. 
while Mexican petroleum products sold 
on that market amounted to 733,412 
bbl., reports the Mexican Consul in New 
York to the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy. 


Gas Coneession Refused 


Concession sought by the Mexican 
Eagle Oil Company to supply Mexico 
City and nearby towns with natural gas 
for household and industrial purposes 
has been refused by the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy on the grounds that the 
company refused to meet the govern- 
ment’s condition that the enterprise be 
considered a public utility and as such 
have its rates subject to control by the 
government. The petroleum department 
also considered the project unsound be- 
cause of the difficult nature of the terrain 
which the company proposed to traverse 
by pipeline and the fact that this section is 
subject to frequent earthquakes. 

DOUGLAS GRAHAME 
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Trinipap’s output of crude petroleum 
during 1932 was 10,124,000 bbl. as against 
9,744,000 bbl. for 1931, and it is of inter- 
est to note that in 1922 the production of 
crude oil was 2,445,000 bbl., there being 
a steady rise in output since 1920. 

In his message to the legislative council 
in February last, on the occasion of the 
opening session, the Governor of Trinidad 
stated that the price of petroleum prod- 
ucts in the world markets had continued 
to be low, though in certain cases local 
companies had benefited by contracts 
based on prices in force in the United 
States of America before the departure of 
Great Britain from the gold standard. 

In spite of reduced exports to the 
United States and the proposed Russian 
oil barter with a Canadian firm during the 
year, Trinidad’s petroleum export trade 
did not appear to have suffered any seri- 
ous setback for, on the contrary, as will 
be seen from the attached table, the total 
amount of petroleum and refined products 
exported was 9,637,470 bbl. valued at 
$11,437,650 as compared with 8,964,300 
bbl. valued at $9,357,384 exported in 
1931, which shows a considerable increase 
in export value. 

Petroleum products formed 56.83 per- 
cent of the total Colony’s exports during 


exported in 1932 as compared with 40,391 
bbl. in 1931. 

Motor fuel exports increased to 1,939,- 
743 bbl. in 1932 from 1,807,662 bbl. in 
1931. There was a slight drop in crude 
exports, the figures being 2,622,393 bbl. in 
1932 and 2,656,315 bbl. in 1931. 

Lubricating oil exported in 1932 ex- 
ceeded that exported in 1931 by 28 bbl., 
and road oil exported in 1932 was much 
below that exported in 1931, the figures 
being 8,240 bbl. and 12,380 bbl. 
respectively. 


Petroleum and Products Exported from 
Trinidad January and February, 1933 





(Barrels) 

January February 

Fuel Oil 467,881 407,960 
Kerosene 20,955 4,764 
Motor Spirit 114,695 79,579 
Crude Oil......... 198,473 78,964 
Lubricating Oil a 5 7 
Road Oil...... 1.026 535 
Totals 803,635 571,809 


The demand for Trinidad asphalt in 
foreign markets has decreased during 
1932 to 52,679 tons valued at $631,925.00 
as compared with 94,584 tons exported in 
1931 and valued at $1,135,666.00. 

ARDEN F. PRESCOD 


Petroleum and Products Exported from Trinidad During 1932 








(Barrels) 
Motor Lubricating Road 

Months Fuel Oil Kerosene Spirit Crude Oil oil oil Total 
January 630,831 1,818 159,346 268,700 14 461 1,061,170 
February 530,118 4,648 164,062 287,401 40 1,441 987.710 
March.. 462,689 3,189 164,230 166,295 24 1,184 797,611 
April.... 312,811 4,136 134,851 366,429 35 560 818,822 
May 420,654 1,250 264,270 311,894 31 586 998,685 
jJune.... 419,161 4,291 80,851 96,855 45 767 601,970 
a 253,246 15,358 170,771 208,391 35 996 648,797 
August... 474,131 3,504 183,624 193,089 2 262 854,612 
September 500,084 3,363 76,141 101,736 14 446 681,784 
October... 265,541 3,322 207,374 196,445 6 714 673,402 
November. . 371,426 14,498 209,198 310,352 61 402 905,937 
December. . 364,764 1,916 125,025 114.806 38 420 606,969 

Totals 5,005,456 61.293 1,939,743 2,622,393 345 8.239 9,637,469 


1932, and the value of the mineral ex- 
ports of the Colony formed 59.97 percent 
of the total exports. 

More fuel oil was exported in 1932 than 
in 1931, the figures being 5,005,456 bbl. 
as against 4,447,250 bbl. Such also was 
the case of kerosene—61,293 bbl. being 


MS. C. O. Stillman, tanker of the Inter- 
national Oil Company at Talara, Peru. 











London: Mareh 


Uncertainty has been the key note 
of the oil share market during recent 
weeks. The question of British petrol 
prices, although it is discussed less fre- 
quently than before, remains in the back- 
ground as a possible disturbing factor. 
Inconclusive results from the London 
conference with the Roumanian industry, 
and the prospect of immediate renewal of 
the discussions, emphasize the unsettled 
state of world oil affairs, and dealers were 
reminded by the departure of Sir John 
Cadman for Teheran that the Persian 
dispute, although evidently in a fair way 
to settlement, still remains to be cleared 
up. Moreover, the financial crisis in the 
United States must be classed as a major 
cause of doubt. The market sees no rea- 
son why recent American financial devel- 
opments should affect the statistical posi- 
tion of petroleum one way or the other, 
but the closing of the New York Stock 
Exchange deprived the London market 
for a considerable time of one of its princi- 
pal sources of guidance in oil matters. 
It is realized, too, that the repercussions 
of the American trouble may take time to 
develop, and may also be wide in their 
scope. A demand for Royal Dutch shares 
from Amsterdam, for example, has al- 
ready been attributed to closing of Dutch 
short positions on the fear that a depar- 
ture of Holland from the gold standard 
would bring about a rise in the price of 
the shares in depreciated guilders. The 
uncertainties of the situation have kept 
the British public out of the market, and 
turnover has been very small, with a 
general downward trend of quotations. 
Substantial recovery is unlikely until a 
clearer view can be taken of the United 
States position and the general outlook 
for the oil industry. 


STRONG contrast with the numerous 
price declines of the past month is pro- 
vided by shares of Trinidad companies. 
This movement is the result of the atten- 
tion drawn to the rapid increase of ex- 
ports of Trinidad petrol to the British 
market in 1932. The total was 478,236 
bbl., against 160,667 bbl. in the preceding 
year. Figures available in the share 
market attribute 87!4 percent of total 
Trinidad production to four companies. 
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Share of Four Companies in 87!4 Percent 
Trinidad Exports to Great Britain 


Company Percent 
I 6c ocuceecasaenetesvussdadee 39 
CT IID. 6s. cscic-cwncevasvcacnvass 23 
EEO EE OE 16} 
i +> debs ndscenauseneds we eenes 9 


Trinidad Leaseholds exported largely to 
the United States prior to the imposition 
there of the import tax on petroleum and 
products, and, as a result of shrewd de- 
velopment of the British market in ad- 
vance of this event, has now obtained a 
substantial and increasing outlet for its 
products in this country. It is held that, 
in view of the increase of sales in Great 
Britain, one of the best markets from the 
price standpoint, Trinidad Leaseholds 
must be doing relatively well. The 
company’s shares have therefore achieved 
a good recovery from the worst point 
recently touched, and since Trinidad 
Leaseholds takes practically the whole of 
the Apex (Trinidad) production on a net 
realization percentage basis, the latter 
concern’s shares joined in the improve- 
ment. The rise was reflected in a partial 
recovery in British Borneo Petroleum 
Syndicate shares, British Borneo having a 
large holding of Apex shares. 


Any ADVANTAGE which United British 
Oilfields of Trinidad shares might have 
derived from the general rise in Trinidad 
issues was offset by the announcement 
that preliminary estimates of earnings for 
1932 do not justify payment of the divi- 
dend on the eight percent cumulative 
participating preference shares for the 
period to March 31. The issue of these 
shares was made in February 1932, its 
objects including finance for the new re- 
finery and improved loading facilities. It 
is stated officially that the refinery is on 
the point of completion, and that the load- 
ing arrangements are expected to be in 
operation within three months. Mean- 
while, dividends on the preference shares 
have fallen twelve months in arrears 
without any distribution having been 
made on them. 


Lonpon and Thames Haven Oil 
Wharves administered a keen disappoint- 
ment to the market by cutting its total 
distribution for 1932. The company, 
which derives its income solely from han- 
dling oil products and from investments, 
has made an annual aggregate return to 
shareholders of 15 percent free of income 
tax for many years. It was hoped that 
this level would be maintained, although 
the 300,000 ordinary shares issued in 
1931, increasing the capital to £1,300,000, 
ranked for full dividend for the past year. 
The company, however, announcing a 
final dividend of five percent, tax free, 
and thus maintaining the total dividend 
at 10 percent net, reduced the annual 
bonus from five percent net to four per- 
cent less tax. The total distribution, at 


London Stock Exchange Prices 


1933 Last Year's 


February 10-March 10 


ee er Div. % Share 
High Low per Ann. First High Low Last Change 
5§ ly 349 Anglo-Ecuadorian ea eawewne 1742 %6 15 1749 
11942 Ibs 10 Anglo-Egyptian “B”........... 11742 11742 114 114 =e 
2 154 5 eg 17% 11546 11346 113%6 — Ye 
1442 2932 25 Apex Trinidad (5s.)......... 1546 1142 1346 1}42 + 365 
172 ee ics uid ww ails out etude es Ve He 1149 34 an Sa 
1942 bg 5 Beit. Bormeo Gs.)............... %6 %6 14 1342 — Ms 
346 346 Brit. Burmah (8s.)............. 346 346 346 346 
342 5$2 Brit. Controlled ($5)............ 346 346 540 346 
46 ,  e Brit. Controlled Pfd. (35) 746 1549 1349 ie 
3542 278 1744 ES iia tbe te acd vis oeera see 23142 23142 27% 27% — 349 
11g 14 .... Canadian Eagle (No par)........ %$2 546 M4 942 . , 
1g Oe |) Bre 342 1g 340 lg + Igo 
12742 11742 1215 i cnt wae ld phos « es a Dive 15s 134 1'742 1%6 — Me 
4542 35g «=4t London & Thames Haven....... 4342 4542 355 32442 — Jie 
134 Vt Mexican Eagle ($4 Mex.). . 1149 3g 546 1149 
Me 132 .... WOES SiN aN ent ntanssccanenses 16 1s 1349 i — % 
195s 1534 6 Royal Dutch (fl. 100)........... 17‘“%6 18% 1534 171s — % 
21742 2 744* Shell Tramsport................ 2'4 21140 2 2342 — 562 
815 578 .... Shell Union (No par)........ 634 716 576 634 
Ae Ngo 4 Steaua Romana................ 134 1349 1149 ie = Me 
256 2542 1244 ‘Trinidad Leasehold........... . 21he 26 2942 234 1. Us 
14 3X6  .... Untd. Brit. of Trinidad (6s. 8d.). 342 742 Ho 346 — Ke 
158 lis (10 Venezuelan Oil Concessions... . . 116 1%6 134 11342 — 342 


Nominal value of shares £1 unless otherwise stated by bracketed figures. 


* Denotes tax-free dividend. 


t 10 per cent dividend tax free plus 4 per cent bonus less tax. 
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current rate for income tax, is therefore 
equal to 13 percent tax free, a reduction of 
two percent. A better complexion is put 
on the affairs of the company by the full 
report, which shows that profits advanced 
from £224,247 in 1931 to £257,031 last 
year, thus establishing a new record in 
the company’s history. Trading profit 
showed a decline, but this was more than 
offset by profit on exchange, working 
economies, and an increased return on 
investments. The balance sheet con- 
tinues to show a strong position, but two 
significant movements were an increase 
during the year from £641,900 to £655,- 
100 in investments, and from £658,100 to 
£757,600 in loans to subsidiaries probably 
for additional financing. 


AANNOUNCEMENT by British Tanker 
Company, Limited, that the outstanding 


New York: March 

Pusuic confidence has replaced the 
panic fears prevalent in the United States 
at the end of February. Emergency legis- 
lation enacted early in March permitted the 
reopening of sound banks, reorganization 
or liquidation of others that were found to 
be in too weak a condition to carry on 
operations, provided an ample supply of 
sound currency, placed an embargo on 
gold exports, and provided penalties for 
hoarding. With the assistance of this 
legislation, promptly enacted, the at- 
mosphere in financial circles has cleared 
and it is believed that the means used to 
accomplish this reorganization have at 
least laid the ground work for general 
business recovery. 

The oil industry, although favored by 
comparatively well maintained demand 
occupies at present a precarious position 
as a result of the virtual break down of 
proration enforcement in Texas and 
Oklahoma. Present price structure for 
both crude and refined products is en- 
tirely inadequate to assure even a moder- 
ately profitable summer season. There is 
hope, however, that conditions may be 
bettered as a result of the intervention of 
the federal government by means of a con- 
ference of governors meeting in Washing- 
ton on March 27. Cooperation between 
independents and the larger companies, 
enactment of effective proration laws in 
Oklahoma and anticipation of stronger 
legislation in Texas will go a long way 
toward restoring stability in the industry 
and assuring, at least, a slight advance in 
prices of crude and products before the 
heavy consumption season begins. 
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amount of £1,787,200 of ten-year 514 
percent first debentures will be redeemed 
on July 1 probably reflects the decline in 
interest rates. No mention is made of 
replacement by another issue, but this 
does not necessarily imply that other 
finance on more favorable terms has not 
been found to replace the debenture debt. 
The company was formed in 1915, and 
has an authorized and issued capital of 
£4,000,000 the whole of which is held by 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which 
charters all its vessels. The debentures 
were offered for public subscription in 
December 1925, the original amount 
being £4,000,000. This has been reduced 
to the present amount by annual repay- 
ments. The debentures are redeemable 
at any time at the company’s option on 
three months’ notice. 

ALEc H. Day 


@uio om company’s 1932 report re- 
veals net profit of $7,242,981 after all 
charges. After payment of preferred 
dividend the amount of 58 cents per share 
of common remains compared with a loss 
of $5,182,260 in 1931. In addition profit 
and loss charges amounted to over $16,- 


down of $4,000,000 and adjustment of 
fixed assets to $11,000,000. At the close 
of 1932 cash amounted to $30,965,062, 
more than ten times current liabilities of 
$3,022,288. 


@we or THE important oil company 
reports issued recently is that of Gulf Oil 
Corporation of Pennsylvania, which shows 
net income of $2,743,492 compared with 
1931 deficit of $23,670,052. The 1932 
profit includes an item of non-recurring 
income of $5,511,828 representing the net 
value of crude oil involved in certain im- 
portant litigation, the issues in which were 
determined during the year in the com- 
pany’s favor. Therefore actual operating 
results after charges left a deficit of $2,- 
768,336, equal to a deficit of 61 cents a 
share. The comparison of this deficit 
with the loss of $5.23 per share in 1931 
gives a fairer picture of the improvement 
in the company’s affairs last year, but in 
both instances profits are figured after 
very heavy deductions for depreciation, 
depletion and retirements, which in 1932 
totalled $34,848,692, or about $7.14 a 
share. Since these charges involve no 
cash outlay, it is apparent that cash in- 
come was more than ample for current 
needs; and in fact cash and marketable 
securities (with cash constituting practi- 
cally all of the combined total) increased 
during the year from $14,093,967 to $17,- 
665,665. Other changes in the current 


New York Stock Prices 


000,000 including an inventory write 
1933 Current 
—’ —« Div. § per Stock 
High Low Annum (Par Value $) 


174 12% 1.00 Atlantic Refining (25) 


44, 3 Barnsdall *A’ (5) 
) % Colon Oil (No) 
64% 5 Consol Oil (No) 
6% 41% Continental Oil (No) 
24% 2% Creole Petroleum (No) 
31 24 Gulf Oil Corp. (25) 
45 40 2.00 Humble Oil & Ref. (25) 


8% 61% 0.50 Imperial Oil, Ltd. (No) 


2 iy, ” Indiana Refining (10) 

1% 8% 1.00 International Petr. (No) 

7% 4% Ohio Oil (No). . ere 
12% 11% 0.80 *Pan Amer. P. & T. ‘B’ (50) 

6% 414% Phillips Petr. (No) 

3% 2% Pure Oil (25). . 

yy “% Richfield Oil (No) 

215% 17% 10.81 Royal Dutch N. Y. (13%) 
20% 15 0.40 Seaboard Oil (No) 

5% 4 Shell Union (No) 

3%, 3 Skelly Oil (25). . 

74% 6 0.40 Socony-Vacuum (25) 
26 1914 2.00 Standard Oil of Calif. (No) 
224% 17 1.00 Standard Oil, Ind. (25) 
17% 14 .... Standard Oil, Kansas (25). 
11% 8% 1.00 Standard Oil, Ky. (10) 
31% 22% 1.00 Standard Oil, N. J. (25) 
37 35 $1.00 Sun Oil (No) ; 
144% 10% 1.00 Texas Corp. (25) ‘ 

4 3g ... Tide Water Assoc. (No) 
11% 8% 1.00 Union Oil of Calif. (25) 

y% \%y .... Venezuelan Petr. (5) 


1 Since close of last month’s table. 
§ Also paid 2% in stock in 1932. 


Feb. 14—March 25 
egg, 


Sales Net 


(Shares) First High Low Last Change' 
55,500 16% 16% 12% 15% —-1% 
39,900 3% 4% 3 3% -—-\% 

184,500 6 6% 5 %-% 
80,100 6 6% 4 52 — & 
15,300 2% 2% 2% 2% -\% 
23,400 26% 31 24 2% +% 

9.200 44 435%, 40 41 -3 
13,200 7% 7% 6% 6% -—-\% 
400 % 5% % 5% =~ %& 
28,100 10% 10% 9% 9% -1 
98.400 6% 6% 4% 5% -—- % 
900 12% 12% 11% 12 
52.200 5% 6% 5 5%, -\& 
25,500 3% 3%, 2% 3 —\% 
2.400 % % VA % +% 
12,400 20% 20% 17% 18% -1% 
47,000 16% 1914 15% 18 + % 
32,700 5 5 4 4% -% 
2.400 3% 3% 3 3%, + 

149,900 7% 7% 6 6% - % 
97,300 24 24%, 19% 23% —1% 

148,800 21 21 17 18%, —-2% 
10,400 17 17 14 14 -3 
17,600 10% 11% 8% 1% -—- % 

238,100 2634 3734 223%, 25% —t 

2,700 36 364% 34 36 
80,600 13% 14 10%, 12% — %& 
36,700 3% 34, 3%qe 38% - %& 


14,100 10% 11 8% 10% + % 
300 % Y% 346 346 — Ve 


tPaid for 1931—no regular rate. * Ex Pan American Foreign. 
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items resulted in a small decline in indi- 
cated net working capital from $98,058,- 
736 to $96,746,097, but the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities increased 
slightly from 7.4-to-1 to 7.8-to-1. The 
improvement in cash position was very 
gratifying in view of the expenditure 
during the year for additions to plant and 
equipment of more than $15,300,000, 
about two thirds of which was for produc- 
ing and pipeline facilities. With the ex- 
tension of the pipeline system to new re- 
fineries in Ohio and western Pennsylvania, 
a program in progress for many years has 
been practically completed and large ex- 
penditures for further expansion are not in 
prospect at this time. This program has 
called for capital expenditures of over 
$257,000,000 over the past five years. 


Wir THE issuance of its report for 
1932, Pure Oil Company has changed its 
fiscal accounting period to correspond with 
the calendar year, whereas formerly the 
annual statements covered the twelve 
months ended March 31. In line with 
the results of other oil companies, earnings 
were somewhat larger than reported for 
the previous year, and the difference would 
have been greater had the previous report 
covered the calendar year 1931 instead of 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1982. 
Net earnings after all charges amounted to 
$109,316, or 36 cents per share of combined 
preferred stocks, compared with $470,178, 
or $1.57 per share, shown in the previous 
report. In view of the fact that oil prices 
have receded further since the first of the 
year there is little question but that results 
for the past three months were com- 
paratively unfavorable; and, incidentally, 
the report as issued makes a better show- 
ing than would a report on the old fiscal 
basis covering the twelve months ended 
March 31, 1933. Although there has 
been no material change in the company’s 
financial position since March 31, 1932, 
the slim margin of earnings over interest 
requirements together with the present 
unsatisfactory status of the industry pro- 
vided sufficient reason for sharp reduction 
in preferred dividend disbursements as 
recently declared payable on April 1. 
On the 8 percent preferred 50 cents a 
share was declared instead of the regular 
$2, and on the 6 percent preferred 3714 
cents instead of $1.50. On the 514 per- 
cent preferred it has been customary to 
pay three dividends of $1.25 and one of 
$1.50 each year, with the larger payment 
coming on Aprill. The current payment 
is 3714 cents a share. 

During 1932 funded debt was reduced 
some $2,000,000 to $32,500,000 and notes 
payable were reduced by about $533,000 
to about $5,291,000. Ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities at the year-end 


was 2.1-to-1, and cash amounted to 
approximately $5,648,000. 


In appiTION to reflecting better condi- 
tions in the industry, the 1932 report of 
Phillips Petroleum shows further substan- 
tial internal progress toward a strong 
financial position. Net profit after all 
charges was $775,766, equal to 18 cents a 
share, compared with deficit in 1931 of 
$5,576,407. Cash earnings, that is be- 
fore bookkeeping charges, amounted to 
$19,233,000, and enabled the manage- 
ment to reduce indebtedness substantially 
and to continue to practical completion 
important capital improvements and ex- 
tensions to plants, involving additional 
outlay of $9,948,000. Bank debt was 
reduced by about $8,838,000 to $3,484,000, 
and this balance has been paid in full 
since the beginning of this year. Over 
$2,400,000 of bonded debt was retired 
and an additional $1,885,000 of bonds 
were held at the year-end for retirement 
in 1933. Cash and equivalent increased 
from $5,295,611 to $7,130,433 and net 
working capital gained by more than 
$7,600,000. Ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities rose from 1.32-to-1 to 
2.22-to-1, the former standing at $24,683,- 
000 and the latter at $11,103,000. 


BBarnspaLL coRPORATION recorded 
substantial earnings improvement last 
year, but failed to get out of the red and 
reported a deficit of $847,072 after charges, 
compared with 1931 deficit of $3,268,637. 
During the year, however, the value of oil 
leases was written down to $1 (through 
surplus account), thereby doing away with 
necessity for depletion charges in earnings 
statements. Thus, the item for deprecia- 
tion and depletion declined from $3,745,- 
000 to $2,170,000, a difference of $1,575,- 
000 in favor of the 1932 showing. Con- 
sequently the improvement in cash 
earnings was correspondingly less than 
indicated by the above comparison. 

Financial position is fairly satisfactory, 
though not as strong as that of many of 
the important oil companies, current ratio 
at the year-end having been 1.67-to-1. 
Cash amounted to $801,684 out of total 
current assets of $7,251,940, and total 
current liabilities were $4,336,291. At 
the close of 1931 these items were $915,024, 
$7,504,749 and $3,812,410 respectively. 


Son ort company reports for 1932 net 
income of $4,198,046 as compared with 
$3,107,147 for the year preceding, an in- 
crease of 35 percent. After payment of 
preferred dividends, $3,598,948 remained 
available for the common shares or $2.35 
per share. Of this $1,535,581.50 was 
paid in cash dividends while $1,560,- 
658.36, representing a stock dividend de- 


clared Dec. 15, was transferred to capital 
stock account. The balance of $502,- 
707.94 was credited to surplus account, 
raising the earned surplus of the company 
to $10,999,863.61. 

Gross sales of the company during the 
year amounted to $67,153,401 as com- 
pared with $69,175,120 in the year pre- 
ceding. The decrease was entirely in the 
operations of the Sun Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. Sales of petroleum products in- 
creased $2,400,000 over 1931. Drilling 
expenses during the year amounted to 
$2,300,000, these activities being necessi- 
tated largely by the company’s control of 
leaseholds in East Texas. Expenditures 
on refinery improvements amounted to 
$5,200,000 and betterments planned for 
the current year will require the outlay of 
$4,000,000 more. 

The record of the company in a period 
of business recession is a remarkable one. 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY and subsidiaries 
reported a loss of $1,043,682 for 1932 after 
deduction of charges but before including 
a special profit of $369,175 on debentures 
purchased for the sinking fund. This 
compares with a loss of $3,168,549 in 
1931 exclusive of special non-recurring 
profit from sale of properties amounting 
to $1,051,439. Depreciation and deple- 
tion charges totalled $5,058,174 compared 
with $7,547,316 in 1931. On a cash 
basis, revenues are more than adequate 
to meet current needs. Assets at the end 
of 1932 amounted to $9,861,234 against 
current liabilities of $1,801,271. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF KENTUCKY, 
contrary to the majority of companies 
reported smaller earnings in 1932 than in 
1931. Net earnings for 1932 were $2,- 
593,891 compared with $3,332,183 in 
1931. Dividend has recently been re- 
duced to $1.00 from $1.20. 


SEABOARD OIL COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
showed increased earnings of $858,172 
or 71 cents per share compared with 
$123,711 or 10 cents a share in 1931. At 
the year end assets of $2,308,280 were 
over ten times current liabilities. The 
president stated, ‘‘We are confident that 
even under proration and prevailing low 
prices, the company, due to low cost of 
production and a substantial income 
from gas sales can continue to show rela- 
tively favorable earnings.” 


Conso.ipaTeD OIL COMPANY showed 
in its annual report a considerable im- 
provement in earnings amounting to 
$4,718,693 for 1932 after charges equal 
to 13 cents per share of common after 
payment of preferred dividend compared 
with net loss of $5,818,671 for 1931. 
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Great Lakes’ Diesels 

Dieser engines for Great Lakes’ 
tankers seem to have attracted special 
attention during the last few years. The 
development of tankers for work on the 
Great Lakes is a relatively recent phase 
of shipping, but it is one which is growing 
rapidly. A Shell subsidiary was among 
the first to put on a modern up-to-date 
tanker, completed in September 1928 by 
the American Shipbuilding Company. 
She was a vessel of 3,373 tons and by vir- 
tue of her dimensions is, of course, con- 
fined to the Great Lakes since she cannot 
operate through the Welland Canal. 
Such restrictions do not apply, however, 
in the case of the tanker FRESHMOOR 
which was completed in the same month 
of the same year by Doxfords of Sunder- 
land for Harris and Dixon of London. 
She is a vessel of 1,400 tons dw. with di- 
mensions 210 ft. x 34.3 ft. x 17.9 ft. She 
has a service speed of about 10 knots on a 
15 ft. 3 in. draft. Propulsion is effected 
by a 3-cylinder Doxford opposed piston 
Diesel of 800 hp. She is now operating in 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, 
but is a particularly handy type of tanker 
because her size makes it possible for her 
to come up the St. Lawrence River and 
reach the Lakes via the Welland Canal. 
She was trading on the Lakes, chiefly be- 
tween Canadian ports, from April to De- 
cember of last year and made 22 round 
voyages during which 1,188 locks were 
negotiated, necessitating an average of 
1,476 manoeuvres of the main engine for 
each voyage. During the season she 
averaged a total of 23,320 miles with an 
average speed in open water of 10!4 knots 
consuming only 214 tons of fuel per 24 
miles run. In the four years since her 
completion this vessel has totalled 168,000 
miles and is an excellent example of what 
is possible by the fitting of Diesel engines 
as against steam engines. There is still, 
however, a tendency in Great Britain to 
fit coastwise craft with steam engines and 
even with coal burning boilers. Fore- 
most among British owners in this cate- 
gory are the Bulk Oil Company of Lon- 
don whose newest ship, the PASS OF 
BALMAHA, has just been completed. This 
ship is to be engaged in coastwise trade 
and will be fitted with a steam reciprocat- 
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ing engine taking superheated steam from 
a Scotch boiler fired by coal. The reason, 
owners state, for keeping to coal in cer- 
tain of these British tankers is because of 
the cheap labor which can be employed 
and the extreme reliability of the plant. 
There is still a tendency among a certain 
class of owners to feel that the Diesel 
engine unless it is operated by highly 
skilled men is not sufficiently reliable. 
It may be said that this is a feeling with- 
out foundation and that on the Continent 
Dutch owners of small coastwise tankers 
are entirely wedded to the internal com- 
bustion engine. Some of these small 
ships of about 800 tons and under, make 
long voyages under the worst weather 
conditions and there have been no com- 
plaints as to their reliability. The coast- 
wise tanker situation in Europe differs 
very much from that in America although 
it may be said without exaggeration that 
American owners were responsible initi- 
ally for setting the pace of production of 
up-to-date ships. 


Welding for Tankers 


Tue arrention of tank shipping men 
has been again directed towards the 
technical aspects of all-welded barge and 
tanker construction by a paper read 
recently by J. L. Adam of the British Cor- 
poration Register dealing with welding of 
ships’ hulls. While his paper dealt with 
the question of welding ships’ structures 
generally he referred in several places to 
tankers. In particular he mentioned a 
special type of river tanker for carrying 
spirit cargoes within the waters controlled 


Books 

PerrocraPHy AND PETROLOGY, by 
Frank F. Grout, Professor of Petrography, 
University of Minnesota (522 pp. $5.00). 
Though primarily a textbook this excel- 
lent study of rocks will be a valuable 
reference addition to the libraries of 
practicing economic geologists and mining 
engineers. The book is sub-divided in 
three parts, each consisting of two chap- 
ters, and discussing the petrography and 


by the Port of London Authority. There 
is a cofferdam all round the tank and it 
was decided that there should be as few 
rivet holes in the container walls as was 
practicable in order to eliminate potential 
sources of leakage. All stiffeners on the 
container walls, roof and floor were 
welded instead of riveted, as also were the 
bulkhead stiffener bracket lugs to the tank 
floor. The results have been satisfactory 
from the owner’s point of view, but it 
was not an economical job as all the 
work was done in situ, and no attempt 
was made to eliminate faying flanges 
or to reduce ship welding by preconstruc- 
tion methods. 


New Tonnage 


Wiuirn regard to new tonnage Scandi- 
navia still continues to complete the few 
odd vessels left over from the big tanker 
book and it is rumored that one of the 
large tank owning companies in London is 
in the market in a tentative way; but the 
situation generally is not such as to en- 
courage owners in placing new ships. 
The most hopeful spot in the market at 
the moment is the coastwise tanker mar- 
ket. Small Dutch shipbuilding yards 
with low overheads are turning out stand- 
ard tankers of this type which they are 
offering to British owners at extremely 
attractive prices. 


Charter Market 


@w some recent lists of tanker fix- 
tures there appears the following: 
TANKCENTRALEN boat, 9,000 tons, Rus- 
sian Black Sea two ports French Atlantic, 
7s. 3d. clean, April. The charter market 
generally, however, is not really active, 
although Japanese charterers have been 
fixing several vessels for the carriage of 
crude and/or fuel oil for California and 
Japan. Rates of freight paid on such 
fixtures show very littleimprovement. A 
recent fixture of interest has been that of 
a large 12,000 tonner from Russian Black 
Sea ports to South Africa at 9/101d. 
March loading. 

A. C. HARDY 


the petrology of igneous, sedimentary and 
metamorphic rocks. At the end of the 
book there are 30 pages of concise mineral 
tables to serve for different methods of 
identifying minerals; followed by 24 pages 
of selected readings classified under 74 
main headings and including some 670 
references. 

The book is well illustrated with many 
photomicrographs and figures, and in- 
cludes numerous tables in the text. 
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INTERNATIONAL OIL | 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALI 


HE International Oil Industries Exhibition will open in the spa- 

cious main building of the Royal Agricultural Hall, London, on 
July 19th. The Organizers, who are long experienced in successful 
exhibition promotion, are planning to make this show the most out- 
standing the Oil Industry has ever known in Great Britain or any 
other country. Fully 15,000 people are expected to view the Exhibition 
daily. The majority of visitors to an Industrial Exhibition of this char- 
acter are associated directly, or indirectly, with the industry and, 
therefore, are all potential buyers. London is one of the greatest cen- 
tres of the World. The utmost comfort and convenience will be pro- 
vided for both Exhibitors and Visitors. 

The Royal Agricultural Hall affords Exhibitors unrivalled and 
unequalled opportunities for adequate display of every kind of equip- 
ment and merchandise connected with Oil and its production and 
marketing. Wide publicity is being given to the Exhibition by illus- 
trated editorial articles and advertising throughout Great Britain and 
all foreign countries, and centres are being established. Proper con- 
tact is being made with the various oil trade journals for this purpose, 
and with the daily press. All this propaganda will promote better 
business conditions for the industry. Nowhere, and at no time, will oil 
industry equipment manufacturers have greater opportunities of 
meeting, at so low a cost, so many people in the petroleum industry 
who are likely to become customers. 
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PRELIMINARY LIS 


Lorp WAKEFIELD oF Hytue, C.B.E., LL.D., Governing Director, C. C. Wakefield 
& Co., Ltd 


‘ 


ANDRE w AGNEw, Esq., C.B.E., Director, Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., Ltd. 

i JOHN T. CARGILL, Be art., Chairman, Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. 
B. Cauty, Esq., Director, and General Manager, White Star Li 

ian E. L. Corton, Esq., C.B.E., M.P., M.1.C.E., M.1.M.E., President, Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers 

Str RoBERT WALEY COHEN, K.B.E., Director, “Shell’’ Transport & Trading Co., Ltd. 
- W. CooLinc, Esq., M.Sc. (Tech.), A.M.I.M.E., Past President, Institution of 
* Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


ae a eee — — 


COMMANDER CRAV O.B.E., R.N., Managing Director, Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. 
and English Steel Corporation, ‘ td. 
Cc. oo Esq., M.I.E.E., M.1I.P.T., Director, Trinidad Petroleum Development 
td 
° Tuomas Dewuurst, Esq., A.R.C.Sc., F.G.S., President, Institution of Petroleum 
Technologists 


i: E.uiott, Esq., President, Institution of Heating and Ventilz ating Engineers 
. FRIDMAN, Esq., Vice-Chairman, Russian Oil Products 
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MS “Gover, Esq., Dire ctor, Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. iy t 

Sir GEORGE HIGGINs, ° .B:E., President, Institute of Marine E ngineers 
W. L. HicuHens, Esq., Chairman, Cammell Laird & Co., Ltd. 

Sir JOSEPH ISHE Rwoop, Bart., Chairman, Sir Joseph Isherwood & Co., Ltd. 
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